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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


This  "booklet  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

It  has  "been  prepared  primarily  for  use  "by  the  staff, 
in  the  field  and  in  Washington.      Though  the  underlying 
principles,  procedure,  and  objectives  of  our  work  are  similar, 
many  of  our  responsibilities  are  so  exacting  that  a  high 
degree  of  specialization  in  personnel  is  required.      I  hope, 
therefore,  that  our  entire  personnel  will  make  every  effort 
to  acquaint  themselves  with,  and  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
all  major  activities  of  the  organization.      Only  in  this  way 
can  we  develop  and  maintain  a  well-coordinated  and  efficient 
service  organization. 

To  others  who  may  read  this  "booklet,  we  hope  that  it 
will  impart  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  services  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  assistance  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
is  in  a  position  to  render. 


Chief. 


—  Organi3R,tiori    and  riinctioni:.._ — 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  is  a  ser^/ice  and  reg^i-  - 
latory  ag^ency,  concerned  with,  the  various  phases  of  marketing  farm 
products. 

Proficiency'"  in  production  and  proficiency  in  marketing  go 
hand- in-hand  tov.farc  a  successful  farm  enterprise.    And  the  prohlcms 
in  loth  fields  imst  he  attacked  v;ith  eq.u3.1  vigor  and  forcefulness  in 
the  ma-rch  tov/ard  a  more  ah'indajit  agriculture  and  tho  realisation  of 
a  h^lancad  national  economj'-*    A  major  role  of  the  J- ,^ri cultural 
Karko'^ing  Service  in  working  towai'd  the^e  Inroad  objectives  is  that 
of  ir ct-finding  and  fact-diBsemiriating.    The  avai3.aaility  of  funda- 
mental economic  data  is  cs3?=ntial  to  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  tho 
fa^ctorc  of  supply  and  densnd,    ihvy  are  of  basic  irportiir.ce  in  the 
formulation  of  production  and  m^.rketing  plan.s  and  programs,  "by 
private  as  well  as  red.eral  r-nd  State  agencies. 

Every  industr:-r  recognises  the  necessity  of  keeping  informed, 
and  the  larger  the  group  the  greater  is  the  ta.nk  of  gathering  and 
distributing  jjertinent  information.     In  the  case  of  agricilture, 
the  Job  is  net  minimized  by  the  fact  that  there  are  over-  5-1/2  . 
million  farmers  vjidely  scattered  over  the  country.    3ach  has  a 
right  to  expect  an  opportunity  to  be  vjell  informed. 

The  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Maiketing  .SerTJ-ice 
fall  within  five  broad  categories:      (1)     the  collection  a:id 


dissemination  of  crop  and  livestock  production  statistics;  (2)  the 
gathering  and  reporting  of  current  market  information  from  terminal 
markets,  shipping  points,  and  producing  sections;  (3)  st&.ndardization 
and  inspection  to  provide  a  cormon  language  in  merchandising  and  a 
uniform  yardstick  for  measuring  gradations  in  quality  of  fanr>  and  food 
products;  (4)  research  end  demonstration  in  standardization,  grading, 
preparation  for  market,  handling,  and  other  related  phases  of  market- 
ing; ar.d  (6)  the  administration  cf  "rules  of  fair  play"  in  the 
merchandising  of  farm  commodities. 

Relative  to  any  major  agricultural  commodity,  these  unified 
activities  service  all  groups        producers,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers       from  the  time  production  plans  are  being  made  domi  through 
the  planting,  harver;ting ,cmd  marketing  stages  and,  in  some  cases, 
until  the  product  actually  roaches  the  consumer's  table#    Millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  agricultviral  products  oro  sold  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  official  estima.te^:;  of  crop  and  livestock  production  and  the  current 
market  news  reports.    Witn  this  factual  information,  currently  and 
widely  disseminated,  the  handl.ing  of  agricultural  products  can  be  done 
on  much  smaller  margins  and  v/ith  loss  violent  price  f  luctuationvS, 

The  services  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  impracticable  of 
undertaking  by  a  private  agency.     They  have  been  delegated  by. Congress 
to  be  performed  completely  and  impartially  by  a  Federal  agency.  And 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  designated  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  8.S  the  agency  to  conduct  them..    Each  is  based  on  the  everyday, 
practical  needs  of  faxm^ers  and  oonrumers. 
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kfx  i  cul  t iir  al  S  t  -^^ t  i  s  t  i  c  3 
Tho  A^rriciiltTiral  Market in^  Service  collects,  coirpilos, 
analyzes,  and  interprets  a  great  quantity  of  statistical  dat?.  re- 
lating to  agriculture.     One  phase  of  this  vork,  the  collection  of 
statistics  of  agrieultiiTal  production  a.nd  the  estli-iating  of  acre- 
ages plfuited  and  prospective  yields,  has  been  an  iriportant  activity 
of  the  Dopartneht  since  its  inception.     This  activity  -~  knoim- 
throughout  the  ITati-cn  as  the  crop  and  livestock  reporting  service  — 
had  its  "beginning  noro  than  75  years  ago.     In  May' 1863  approsinately 
2,000  farners  in  22  Northern  States  were  asked  to  nake  obs'ervations 
with  regard  to  the  nunl^er  of  acres  sown  to  major  crops  an.d  as  to 
crox^  prospects.  '  '  - 

The  no five  "behind  the  esta-blishnent-  of  the  service  was  to 
place  f amor 3  on  a.n  eq_ual  bargaining  basis  with  the  buyers  of  their 
products.     The  farr:or  could  not  concea.1  his  crops,  nor  their  prc.T.ise 
of  hea\-y  or  light  yields.     It  was  inpossible-  for  hin  to  get  out  over 
the  country  to  see  for  himself  vrhat  the  prospects  were  outside  of 
his  ov/n  relatively  sm.all  locality.    Purthermore,  "onlimited  oppor- 
tunity "existed  for  misinformation  on  crop  prospects  to  bo  circulated 
and  accepted  as  the  basis  for  trading. 

Knov/ledge  of  supplies  available  and  sux'^plies  to  cor-c  is  neces- 
sary'- to  the  plans  of  both  farmers  and  business  nev.,     C-eneral  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  has  resulted  in  a  gradual  expan.sion  of  the  service 
until  no\i  estimates  of  acreage,  yield,  production,  utill::aticn,  sales, 
prices  and  value  are  reported  for  m.ore  thczi  100  crops.     -The  data  also 
include  figures  on  numbers  and  ve.lue  of  livestock,  on  quantity  and 


valuG  of  livestock  production,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  wool,  and  nohair, 
on  the  novcncnt  and  stocks  of  various  farn  riroductn,  cn  pricos  paid 
"by  farnors,  and  on  farn  wages  and  farn  lahor.    Tao  crop  and  livestock 
reporting  service  for  nany  years  has  "been  regarded  as  the  nost 
adequate  and  accurate  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  estimates  of  crop  production  and  nurihers  of  livostnck  are 
larf^ely  "based  on  returns  received  fron  nore  than  600,000  voluntary 
farn  reporters  and  ahout  200,000  nonfarn  reporters  such  as  nerchants 
and  nills  and  other  x:)lants  or  estahlishnents.    More  than  200,000  of 
the  reporters  —  nost  of  when  are  farners  —  report  regularly  each 
nonth. 

To  collect  and  coi:rpile  this  infornation  upon  v;hich  the 
estimator,  arc  based,  41  field  offices  are  maintained.    Each  office 
is  in  charge  of  a  trained  statistician,  usually  with  one  or  more 
technical  assistants  and  a  clerical  staff.     The  infornation  obtained 
fron  the  10  million  schedules  nailed  out  each  year  is  summarized  "by 
these  field  offices.    The  estimates  made  frori  these  summ^aries,  as 
well  as  the  siL^iinaries  of  the,  sai^ple  data,  arc  sent  to  Washington 
where  they  arc  reviewed  "by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  and  then 
assembled  and  issued  for  the  United  States  and  for  individual  States 
and  regions. 

The  production  estimcates  are  not  enumerations.     They  are 
systematic  attempts,  based  on  sa.mi^iles  or  other  evidence,  to  estimate 
the  probable  outturn  of  the  crop.     Subsequent  changes  in  conditions 
are  tjil^en  into  account  in  later  re]ports.    Elaborate  systems  of 
checks  and  balances  have  been  developed  to  insure  unbiased  reports. 

People  everywhere  have  become  accustomed  to  accepting  those 

periodic  reports  without  realizing  the  extent  of  the  task  of  coirrpiling 
and  interpreting  the  information. 
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Marine t  Hews 

As  a  conplenent  of  the  Nation-v;idG  crop  and  livestock 
reporting  syston,  day-to-day  reports  on  supply  and  denand  con- 
ditions at  inportant  narkets  the  country  over  arc  disseninated  for 
more  than  100  a^rricultural  connodities.     The  information  is 
ol)tained  at  terninal  markets  and  shipping  points,  and  from 
producing  sections.     It  covers  movement,  m.arket  supplies,  quality, 
and  prices  of  livestock,  moats,  v/ool,  fru-its,  vcgctaloles,  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  grains,  hay,   seeds,  fccdstuffs,  cotton  and 
cottonseed,  toDaccc,  rice,  honey,  peanuts,  and  other  products. 

For  nearly  25  years  this  information  has  been  made  available 
each  market  day  to  the  general  public.     Though  the  service  is  nov/ 
usually  taken  for  granted,   it  ha.s  become  an  indi3T)ensable  factor  in 
the  American  system  of  marketing.    Reliable  r.arket  news  is  now 
practically  a  necessity  in  the  operations  and  x^la-ns  of  everyone 
v/ho  produces,  buys,  or  sells. 

The  basic  inforr.ation  is  collected  in  nurxcrous  ways  —  by 
interviews  with  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  markets  during  trading 
hours,  by  telegraphic  reports  from  railroads  on  shiprtcnts  to  and 
arrivs.ls  at  important  m.arkets,  by  reports  on  truck  arrivals  at  mogor 
markets,  by  v/arehouser.en  who  report  stocks  in  storage,  by  inspecting 
records  made  available  by  individuals  and  g,gencies  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling,  and  by  n-'omcrous  contacts  with  ether  groups. 

To  distribute  the    inforriation  in  tir.e  to  be  of  practical  use, 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  maintains  an  extensive  leased  wire 
system..     More  than  7,500  miles  (airline)  of  ler.sed  telegraph  v^ires 
make  it  rjossible  to  send  the  material  promptly  fror^  one  r^arket  to 
another.     Information  received  at  any  one  riarket  is  quickly  made 
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availalDle  to  the  pulDlic  "by.  neans  of  radio,  telephone,  press,  and 
nail,  and  "by  posting  on  "bulletin  "boards.     It  is  further  distri"butGd 
widely  through  trade -and  farn  jju'blicationSi  comnercial  and 
financial  institutions,  "and  other  agencies. 

Approxinately  350  radio  stations  are  regularly  "broadcasting 
current  narket  news  as  conpiled  "by  the  connodity  reporters.  A 
nun"ber  of  the  stations  -supply  remote  control  facilities  which 
enalDle  the  reporters  to  Ijroadcast  direct  fron  the  narket.    Sone  of 
the  stations  provide  3  to  5  scheduled  reports  daily  in  order  that 
producers  in  the  territory  they  serve  may  "be  kept  fully  informed 
on  the  changes  and  trends  in  the  market. 

Such  "blanJ^eting  of  the  entire  country  with  market  news  has 
decreased  the  disadvantage  of  the  individual  producer  and  the  small 
shipper  who  are  in  competition  with  the  stronger  commercial 
organizations  better  a"blo  to  ottain  information  for  then- 
solves  through  far-flung  trade  connections.     It  helps  to  promote 
order  13^  marketing.     It  facilitates  and  equalizes  distri"bution, 
discourages  the  dissemination  of  fictitious  and  misleading  market 
information  "by  unscrupulous  persons,  and  aids  economic  research 
looking  toward  improved  marketing  methods.    The  recording  of  the 
da.y- to- day  happenings  in  permanent  form  provides  a  continuous  story 
for  use  "by  marketing  specialists  and  economists  in  making  studies 
and  analyses  of  production,  dompnd,  prices,  and  distrilDution. 

The  Federal  G-ovornment  is  the  only  agency  in  a  position  to 
furnish  such  a  service  irpartially  to  all  concerned  on  commodities 
in  which  there  is  a  Nation-wide  interest. 
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S  t  nidar  d  i  z  a  t  i  o  n 

Standardization  and  inspection  of  farm  products  are  among 
the  principal  fimctions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  — 
functions  that  root  deeply  into  the  needs  of  American  agriculture. 
They  are  fundamental  to  efficient  marketing  and  distrihution. 

Standards  have  "been  estalDlished  for  grain,  cotton,  tohacco, 
livestock,  meats,  57  of  the  fruits  and  vego tallies,  and  for  most  of 
the  other  farm  products.     Some  of  these  standards  are  mandatory  if 
the  products  a,re  sold,  "by  gTade  and  arc  shipped  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.     This  is  true  for  grain  and  cotton.    Use  of  the 
standards  for  most  other  commodities  is  permissive.     The  chief 
value  of  uniform  grades  is  to  provide  a  "basis  for  merchandising 
according  to  quality. 

Standardization  springs  from,  a  desire  of  producers,  distributors, 
and  consumers  for  an  under st an dahlc  and  uniform  yardstick  "by  which 
to  measure  gradations  in  quality  —  a  gauge  to  serve  as  a  oasis  for 
"bu^/ing  and  selling.    Before  the  formulation  of  J'ederal  standards 
a.hout  25  yoavs  p.go,  and  "before  they  were  m.ade  generally  availa"ble, 
certain  individual  States,  trade  associations,  and  chambers  of 
commerce  had  developed  their  ov/n  local  standards.    Much  confusion 
resulted.     The  multiplicity  of  standards  in  use  at  tha.t  time,  and 
their  utter  lack  of  uniformity  caused  endless  misunderstanding, 
countless  disputes,  and  needless  loss  to  producers,  dealers,  ojid 
consumers.     Specialisation  of  production,  the  "broa-dening  of  markets, 
and  the  greater  discrimination  in  cons-'amer  dei-iand  intensified  the 
problem.    The  resultant  demand  for  G-overnm.erit  standardization  and 
for  certification  of  equality  and  condition  was  heightened  by' 
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expressed  needs  for  more  ■aniforn  price  quotations  at  the  different 
markets  and  for  "broader  sources  of  credit  for  warehousing  farn 
products. 

The  U.  S.  Cotton  Futures  Act  was  passed  in  1914  (reonacted 
in  1916)  requiring  the  use  of  Federal  sta,ndards  in  futures  trading 
in  cotton  and  providing  that  cotton  tendered  in  settlement  of 
futures  contracts  must  first  "bo  classed  "by  official  representatives 
on  the  "basis  of  the  standards  esta"blished  "by  the  Department.  The 
G-rain  Standards  Act  v/as  passed  in  1916  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  official  standards  for  grain  and  requiring 
their  use  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  when  grain  is  sold  "by 
grade.     The  TJ.  S.  Warehouse  Act  also  was  passed  in  1916,  requiring 
that  grades  "be  stated  on  Federal  w8,rchouse  receipts.  Somev/hat 
later,  in  1923,  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  was  passed.     In  1928  an 
Act  was  passed  authorizing  additional  work  in  the  standardization 
of  wool.     In  1929  the  To"bacco  Stocks  and  Standards  Act  v/as  passed 
which,  although  this  v;as  not  its  primary  purpose,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  esta'blish  standards  for  the  cLassif ication 
of  tobacco.    And  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of  19r55  provides  for  a 
mandatory  and  free  inspection  service  at  designated  auction  markets. 

These  various  statutes,  together  with  authority  carried  ■ 
annually  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

f 

Agriculture  to  formulate  standards  for  farm  products  and  to  inspect 
and  certify  to  their  quality  and  condition,  furnish  the  background 
for  the  standardization  and  inspection  v;ork  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 


In  providing  a  coi.-iDOii  language  and  a  basis  for  ir/irket  quota- 
tions, farm-produat  standardization  and  inspection  fulfill  many  needs. 
They  eliminate  the  necessity  of  personal  inepsction  of  the  product  by 
the  bijjyer  before  the  purchase  is  made;  they  provide  a  basis  for  price 
adjustments  if  a  lower  grade  is  delivered  than  that '  specif ied;  they 
protect  the  shipper  against  the  refusal  of  a  product  that  is  of  the 
specified  grade.    To  the  producer  they  afford  a  quality  basis  for  pay- 
m.ent,  and  a  check  on  the  quality  of  his  production.     Thoy  enable 
producer -marketing  organizations  to  pool  the  products  of  individual 
producers  on  the' basis  of  quality,     Ic  processors  and  distributors 
they  provide  a  basis  for  the  settloment  cf  disputes  regarding  quality 
or  condition,  promote  a  fair  and  honest  basis  -for  competition  on 
contract  bids,  and  penrdt;  the  carrying  of  graae  through  to  the  consumer 
Warehouses  are  provided  vnth  a  basis  for  majxing  loans, 

"When  carried  tlircugh,  th.ey  provide  consumers  with  definite  quali 
guides  in  purchasing,     Consum.ers  cm  be  assured  of  obtaining  a  product 
of  a  grade  th^.t  is  in  line  vdth  the  -nrice  Tiaid,     Better  satisfaction 
usually  results.     Confidence  is  pro^uoted.     Consumption  m.ay  be 
stimulated. 

Three  grades  —  A,  B,  and  C  —  have  beei-  developed  for  each  of 
26  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.    This  iTOrk  was  started  less  than  8 
"yeors-vt^o-f-  but  the  use  of  tliese  grade  designation'^  on  individual  labels 
is  grovdng  rapidly.    As  consumers  become  better  inform.ed,  they  refuse 
to  pay  a  first-grade  price  for  a  third-grade  product,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  no  grade  information  is  available  to  thrm. 
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G-rading  and  Ins'iooction 
Grading  and  inspection  form  the  action  phase  of  the  standard- 
ization program. 

Inasmuch  as  the  standards  for  farm  products  must  cover  signifi 
cant  gradations  in  quality,  they  are  not  like  the  rdnimun  standards 
esta"blishod  under  the  5'ood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.    They  must  go  fur 
ther.    They  must  differentiate  the  full  range  of  commercial  quality 
in  a  supply  to  afford  a  "basis  for  trading  in  all  qualities  of  the 
product.    In  evaluating  a  product  to  the  grov;er,  to  the  processor  or. 
nanuf acturor,  and  to  the  consumor,  the  standards  must  "be  uniform,  on 
a  Nation-wide  scale.    They  cannot  vary  from  region  to  region,  nor 
from  market  to  market.    Neither  can  they  "be  changed  from  sea.son  to 
season  to  conform  to  the  quality  of  t"rie  crop.    They  are  uniform  in 
reality,  however,  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  interpreted 
accurately  and  applied  consistently.     This  necessitates  centralized 
training  and  supervision  of  the  inspectors  v/ho  apjDly  the  standards. 

The  inspection  service  has  hecome  thoroughly  integrated  in 
the  marketing  process.     It  is  availahle  on  many  farm  products  in 
most  of  the  principal  producing  areas  or  receiving  centers  or  in 
other  convenient  localities. 

Grading  and  inspection,  varying  in  extent  as  hetv;cen  the 
commodities,   is  conducted  on  "both  frosh  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegeta"blGS,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  meats,  wool,  grain,  hay, 
"beans,  rice,  cotton,  to"bacco,  peaimts,  pecans,  walnuts,  honey,  maple 
sirup,  and  other  produ.cts.     In  the  case  of  meats,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  "butter,  programs  have  "been  developed  for  carrying  the  official 
grade  designation  through  the  trade  channels  to  the  consumer. 
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Mandatory  and  free  inspection  is  provided  at  alDout  35  auction 
tobacco ^narkots  whore  at  least  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  voting 
growers  who  patroni-ze  the  market  have  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
inspection*     J^ree  cotton  classification  is  provided,  upon  request, 
to  groups  of  producers  organized  for  the  improvement  of  their  cotton. 

The  marked  increase  in  quantities  of  farm  products  inspected 
and  graded  in  recent  years  shows  a  growing  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  the  national  standards. 

A  few  years  ago  standardisation  and  inspection  v/ork  v/as 
limited  almost  entirely  to  facilitating  the  movement  of  commodities 
in  wholesale  channels.     In  recent  years,  however,  retail  and  consumer 
organizations  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  standardized  grades. 
In  1939,  approximately  272  million  po-jnds  of  "butter  wore  officially 
graded.    More  than  87  million  pounds  v/ere  sold  in  consumer  packages, 
each  with  a  "certificate  of  quality",  showing  that  the  "butter  was 
officially  graded  and  giving  the  score  a.t  the  time  of  grading. 
AlDout  635  million  pounds  of  meats,  mostly  fresh  "beef,  were  graded, 
and  the  carcasses  were  so  stamped  that  each  retail  cut  carried  the 
grade  name  for  the  informa.tion  of  consur.ors.    ITe^vrl^-"  44  million 
pounds  of  dressed  poultry  \\'qto  graded  and  over  52  million  pounds 
were  inspected  for  condition  and  vmolesomeness. 

Demo  n  s  t  r  a t  i  0  n  s 

The  increased  interest  shown  "by  growers,  consumers,  and 
retail  organizations  is  attri"buted  in  part  to  the  educational  and 
demonstration  programs  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies 
and  the  Federal  Extension  -Service. 
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Duringj  the  past  3  year's  approximately  100,000  tobacco  growers 
have  been  reached  tlirough  demon  st  rat  ion  progrs-ms  dealing  vvith  better 
methods  of  preparing  tobacco  for  market.    Each  year  about  100  grain- 
grading  schools,  attended  by  appi*oxima.tely  10,000  producers,  shippers, 
and  dealers,  are  held  in  the  important  grain-producing  and  shipping 
states,    Federal-State  demonstration  programs  also  are  conducted  in  the 
case  of  other  comnrpdities .     The  broad  objectives  of 'these  programs  is 
to  acquaint  the  generoi    public  with  the  grades  and  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  producers  and  shippers  the  mai-keting  practices  that  function 
to  maintain  high  quality.     Indirectly  the  educational  activities  serve 
to  improve  the  quality  of  m.arketings,  to  encourage  the  use  of  S, 
standards,  to  help  producers  interpret  market  reports  more  intelligently, 
and  to  increase  return;'"  to  producers. 

Research 

The  research  work  of  the  or..j;a.nizaticn  foms  the  basis  of  its 
service  activities.     Grade  standardization  research  centers  about  the 
development  of  standards  for  each  product,'    It  involves  the  determination 
of  all  the  factors  and  attributes  inherent  in  a  product  wb. ich  may  in 
any  way  affect  its  value  or  relative  desirability o    After  these  factors 
are  ascertained  and  isolated  they  need  to  be  appraised  not  only  individu- 
ally but  in  relation  to  each  other  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  relative 
importance  in  deterraining  the  quality  of  the  product.     In  making  these 
appraisals  correct  methods  of  evaluation  need  to  be  developed.  Attention 
also  is  given  to  correct  raothods  of  grade  identification  through  accurate 
and  clearly  outlined  specifications  expressed  in  simple  terminology. 
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ITumcro'-is  la"borator7  studios  e.To  carried  on,  such  as  spinning 
a.nd  ginning  tests  cf  va,rioiis  typos  apd  grade:'  of  cotton,  nilling  3Lnd 
"baking  tests  icr  grain,  v;og1- shrinkage  testSp  slaughter  tests  of 
different  grades  and  v/cights  of  livestock  fron  different  areas  cf 
the  country.    Studios  are  constar.tly  in  progress  to  inprove  the 
aoc-aracy  of  crop  forecasts.    Hecont  erp^erinents  include  a  pro-liarvest 
survey  of  the  v;heat  crop  to  nake  possiole  advance  dctcrninations  of 
grain  quality,  protein  content,  and  test  v;eight  per  "bushel,  and  a 
study  as  to  the  effects  cf  soil  noisture  on  acre  yields. 

Adninistration  of  Laws, 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  is  charged  v;ith  the  adnin- 
istration of  the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  Cotton  !?uturcs  Act.  G-rain 
Standards  Act,  Packers  and  Stocl-i^^ards  Act,  Perisha'ble  Agricultural 
Comodities  Act,  Standa.rd  Container  Acts,  Produce  Agency  Act,  Export 
Apple  and  Pear  Act,  Dairy  Exports  Act,  the  Warehouse  Act,  the  To"bacco 
Inspection  Act,  and  the  Podera.1  Seed  Act. 

In  addition,  "market  service"  acts  include  the  Gotten  Grade 
and  Staple  Statistics  Act,  i'o"bacco  Stocl.3  and  Standards  Act,  the 
Peanut  Statistics  Act,  tho  ^ool  Standards  Act,  and  authority  for 
farn  products  inspection  as  provided  in  the  annual  agricult-Jiral 
appropriaticn  acts* 

Cotton  and  grain  standards  legislation  traces  "back  25  years. 
As  the  processes  of  narketing  "becanc  noro  G.nd  ncre  coiiTplGX,  and  as 
demand  increased  for  c^-Ttain  inprovenonts  and  additional  standards, 
further  legisla^tion  follov;ed.    Hcononic  and  practical  ana-lyses,  how- 
ever, have  preceded  the  formulation  cf  the  reg^ala^tions  under  the  acts 
cntrasted  to  the  Agricultural  MaTkoting  Service  for  adninistration. 
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The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commoditiea  Act  has  "been  in  force 
since  1930.     Serving  toward  the  suppression  of  unfair  and  fraiidulent 
practices  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetahles  in  intersta..tc  and 
foreign  commerce,  it  has  ■become  an  integral  part  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetahlc  industry.    The  act  requires  the  licensing  of  all  commission 
merchsjits,  dealers,  and  "brokers.    More  than  20,000  licenses  have  been 
in  effect  during  the  past  year* 

The  purpose  of  the  Packers  f?.nd  Stockyards  Act,  passed  in  1921, 
is  to  prevent  and  correct  irregularities  o.nd  abuses  that  may  arise  in 
the  operation  of  the  stoclc;'/'ards  and  meat-packing  industries.  Unfair, 
unjustly  discriminatory,  or  deceptive  practices  are  violations  of  the 
law.    Millions  of  dollars  are  saved  livestock  producers  through  the 
adjnini  strati  on  of  this  la,w.     In  1935,  the  act  vras  amended  to  extend 
regulation  to  the  rates  and  pra,cticos  of  persons  enga.ged  in  marketing 
live  poultry  in  certain  cities  and  ma>.rkcts.    The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  T.infair  practices  a.nd  tinreasonable  charges  which 
cause  losses  to  producers  and  which  unduly  enhance  prices  to  cons'omers. 

The  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  provides  for  the  licensing  of  warehouses 
for  the  storage  of  farm  products,  and  the  supervision  of  the  activities 
of  licensed  warehousemen.    Under  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  fraudulent 
misbranding  of  soed  in  interstate  commerce  is  prohibited,  and  imported 
seed  is  tested  to  determine  whether  it  meets  import  requirements  as 
to  x-5iirity,  germination,  and  weed  seeds. 
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Recognition  of  the  services  rendered  uiidGr  tiie  adrdnistration 
of  these  acts. has  been  ninini zed  in  recent  yoars  v/hen  the  Nation's 
chief  efforts  have  "been  focused  on  the  soliition  of  accvmulatcd  prob- 
lens  resulting  fron  the  World  War.  ITevertheless,  the  service  and 
regulatory  functions  have  gone  on  with  stca,dily  increasing  progress. 
The  numlDer  of  individuals  and  a.gencics  served  has  grown  tremendously 
during  the  pa.st  decade, 

OrA'aniza,ti  m 

The  es tabid shi-iont  of  the  Agricultural  Iferkcting  Service  was 
contenplated  in  the  Dopartnental  reorganization  progran  announced 
October  6,  1333.    A  pa,rt  of  this .  reorganisation  was  for  the  purpose 
of  integrating  various  t^'pes  of  narkoting  work  in  such  a  v/ay  that 
the  sane  concentrated  a^ttention  nay  be  given  to  narkoting  as  is 
devoted  to  production  and  conservation.     In  the  reorganization 
process,  a  nev;  Bure?;'a.  was  created  —  the  Agricultural  Ma.rketing 
Service  —  to  carry  pn  a  miiaber  of  closely  related  service  and 
regulatory  activities  formerly  performed  by  four  bureaus.  Legal 
sanction  to  the  reorganization,  that  became  effective  July  1,  1939, 
was  provided  by  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
for  1940.  ■      .  _ 

In  the  Agriculture.l  Marketing  Service  was  placed:     (l)  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  —  marketing  research,  service 
and  regulatory  v;ork  in  connection  with  cotton,  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain,  hay,  feed,  and  seed,  livestock. 
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meats,  and  wool,  warehousing,  and  tolDacco,  the  market  news  service, 
and  all  of  the  v;ork  on  crop  and  livestock  estimates;  (2)  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  —  administration  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act;   (3)  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  —  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Seed  Act;  and  (4)  from  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  —  administration  of  the  Dairy  Exports  Act. 

Por  administrative  purposes,  the  Service  is  comprised  of 
the  follov/ing  divisions:    Agricultural  Statistics;  Cotton  Marketing; 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Products;  Pruits  and  Vegetahles;  G-rain  and  Seed; 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  V/ool;  Packers  and  Stockyards;  TolDacco;  Ware- 
housing; Marketing  Information;  and  Business  Administration. 

The  staff  has  approximately  2,850  employees,  more  than  2,000 
of  whom  are  located  in  the  field. 

To  give  the  most  complete  and  thorough  service,  practically 
all  States  cooperate  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in 
carrying  on  one  or  more  linos  of  v;ork.    Some  282  cooperative  agree- 
ments arc  in  effect.    They  may  ho  classified  generally  under  the 
following  suhjocts:     Inspection;  grading;  market  news;  agricultural 
statistics;  and  miscellaneous.    Inspection  agreements  are  in  opera- 
tion with  45  States;  grading  with  19;  market  news  with  23;  and 
agricultural  statistics  with  34. 


t 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 


Division  of  Agricultural  Statistics 
W.  F.  Callander,     In  Charge 

The.  v/ork  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Statistics  (^as 
summarized  on  the  following  pages)  had  its  orii^^in  more  than  UOO 
years  ago  —  in  1839,  v;hen  Congress  appropriated  $1,000  to  the 
Patent  Office  to  distrihute  seedsand  collect  agricultural  statistics. 
Beginning  in  1841,   the  Commissioner  of  Patents  issued  annual  reports 
on  crop  production. 

One  of  the  first  units  set  up  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of/ 

Agriculture,  established  in  1852,  was  a  Division  of  Statistics.  Its 

rcsponsihility  was  to  collect  information  on  acreage,  condit?ion,  and 

production    of  crops.     The  firs-c  crop  report  "by  the  Department  was 

issued  in  18oo.     Since  then,   the  service  has  "been  continuous,  v/ith 

steady  expansion.  . 

(In  1903,  the  Di  vision  "became  a  sexsarate  Bureau,  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics.     Its  name  was  changed  to  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  in 
1914.     In  1921  it  was  comoined  v;ith  the  Bureau  of  I'larkets,  and  in 
1922  became  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.     It  v/as  designated  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  in  July  1939.) 

The  Division  is  responsible  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and 

publication  of  a  wide  varietj^  of  agricultural  sta.tistics  covering 

m.ost  phases  of  production  and  marketing.     Forty-ono  field"  offices 

a,re  m^aintained,   in  most  cases  in  cooperation  with  State  departments 

of  agriculture.     The  basic  informiation  is  obtained  in  large  part 

from  the  thousands  of  voluntary,  unpaid  crop  reporters,  located  in 

every  a.gricultural  county  in  the  United  States. 
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Reports  G-lve  Wide  CovoraA'e 

Crop  and  livestock  reporting  is  the  oldest  continuous  activity 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  collection  of 
such  statistics  v;as  started  at  the  request  of  farmers,  v/ho  wanted 
official  information  on  crop  prospects  and  production  to  eissist  them 
in  their  production  and  marketing  operations,  and  to  protect  them 
against  misleading  information  circulated  widely  "by  buyers  and  specula- 
tors. 

A  groat  expansion  in  the  work  has  taken  place  since  the  Depart- 
ment '  s  first  crop  report  —  covering  only  the  condition  of  major  crops 
—  v;as  issued  in  1863.     The  demand  for  such  expansion  has  come  not 
only  from,  farmers  and  their  organizations  \mt  from  marketing  agencies, 
railroads,  credit  agencies,  economists,  legislators,  a.dministrators 
of  State  and  national  farm  programs,  a.nd  others. 

Much  of  the  a,gricultural  information  desired  in  detail  for 
present-day  operations  of  farmers,  "businessmen,  etc.,  is  not  yet 
provided.     The  coverage,  however,  is  extensive.     The  type  of  in- 
formation gathered  a.nd  disseminated,  as  well  as  the  work  of  'the 
Division,  rnay  "be  classified  in  12*  general  groups: 

(1)  Estimates  of  sxreage,  yield,  production,  and  value  of 
practically  all  crops  grown  in  the  United  States; 
monthly  forecasts  of  yield  and  production  for  many  of 
these  crops  during  the  ^^ovring  season;  estima^tes  of  sales 
and  utilisation  for  individual  crops;  £ind  estim.ates  of 
stocks  for  selected  crops.     One  or  more  reports  a  year 
are  issued  on  each  of  more  than  100  crops,  including 
cotton,  11  grain  crops,  10  hay  crops,  6  logujnes,  17 
clover  and  grass  seeds,  4  sugar  or  sirup  crops,  21 
fruits,  4  nut  crops,  26  vegetahles  and  truck  crops, 
to'bacco  (23  t:>'pes) ,  and  6  miscellaneous  crops. 

(2)  Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  a.ll  classes  of  livestock 
(horses,  mules,  cattle,   sheep,   swine,  atnd  goats)  on  farms; 
meat-animal  production,   sales,  disposition,  and  value; 
v;ool  and  mohair  production;  also  forecasts  and  estimates 
of  mimbors  of  hogs,   sheep,  and  cattle  on  feed  or  available 
for  market. 

(3)  Estimates  of  mil"J:C  production,  ut ili2;at ion,  sales,  and 
value . 

(4)  Estimates  of  numbers  of  poultry  on  farms,  and  poultry 
and  Ggg  production,   sables,  utilization,  and  va.luo. 

(5)  Mont"nly  reports  of  commodities  in  cold-storage  ware- 
houses. 
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(6)  Periodic  reports  on  production,   stocks,  nanuf actiirc  or 
other  comnGrcial  pre-narket  handling  of  da-iry  and  poultry 
products,  that  is,  nonthly  manufacture  of  da^iry  products, 
"butter  and  cheese  production  estimates,  evaporated  and 
condensed  nilk  production  and  stocks,  connercia^l  hatching 
of  chicks  and  turkey  poults. 

(7)  Reports  on  rail,-  express,  "boat,  and  motor-truck  movement 
of  agriculturo-l  coPxHodities. 

(8)  Reports  on  farm  la"bor  supply  and  demand,  v/ago  rates,  and 
estimated  farm  employment. 

(9)  Reports  on  prices  fa,rmers  receive  for  their  products  and 
prices  they  pay  for  the  things  they  "buy,  including  monthly 
price  indexes  and  ra.tios  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid, 
interest,  and  taxes. 

(10)  Crop  and  weather  research  to  develop  iniproved  methods  of 
forecasting  the  yield  of  va.rious  crops  during  the  growing 
season. 

(11)  Investigations  in  the  field  of  ma.thematical  statistics 
?-nd  saj.ipling.  to  develo-o  more  £:.ccurate  methods  (a)  of 
marking  agricultural  surver/s  and  taking  representative 
sax^les  of  farms  and  fields,  anid  (b)  of  making  estimates 
and  forecasts  from  sample  da.ta.. 

(12)  Collection  from  prima.ry  sources  of  special  economic 
information  relative  to  farm  income  and  expenditures, 
t axe  s ,  1  ajid  value  s ,  8.n d  r  e nt  s . 

Gather  in.-;  the  Information 

The  "back"bone  of  the  crop,  livestock,  and  loca-1  price  report- 
ing work  is  the  corps  of  reporters  who  volunteer  tlieir  services, 
v/ithout  pay,  to  furnish  requested  information  poricdica.liy .  There 
8.re  r.ore  than  800,000  of  these  reporters.    Most  of  them,  are  farm.ers 
v/ho  reiDort.crop  a.nd  livestock  facts  for  their  ovm  farms  or  for  the 
localities  in  which  they  live.     Other  reporters  include  merchants, 
cooperative  associa.tions ,  canners,  cold-pack  and  other  processing 
esta"blisximents ,   cold-storage  warehouses,  dairy  product  manufacturers, 
r.argarine  producers,  hatcheries,  m.ills  and  elevattors,  peanut  pro- 
cessors and  millers,  mea.t  packers,  stocl:-7ards,  and  similar  groups. 
These  reporters  chiefly  furnish  requested  information  concerning 
their  own  operations  although  som.e  report  facts  for  their  localities, 
such  as  prices  received  or  pa.id  "by  farmers. 

In  r.ost  cases,   the  reports  from,  this  groa.t  number  of  individuals 
and  groups  are  collected  in  the  41  State  field  offices.    Each  office 
is  in  charge  of      trained  sts.tistician  with  one  or  r.ore  toch-nical 
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assistants  as  well  as  a  clerical  staff.     In  each  month  of  the  year, 
the  field  offices  send  out  a  nun'ber  of  different  inquiries  to  their 
classified  lists  of  reporters.     The  schedule  nay  "be  for  an  acreage 
survey,  covering  the  acreage  for  harvest  of  each  crojj  on  individual 
farns;  it  nay  be  a  "general"  schedule  asking  each  reporter  to  give 
the  condition  and  yield  of  crops  grown  in  his  locality;  it  nay  ask 
for  the  nuT-iher  of  cov/s  nilked  on  the  farn,  and  the  volune  of  nilk 
production;  it  nay  contain  questions  as  to  nun"bers  of  farm  laborers 
enployed  and  as  to  wage  rates  in  the  community.     Schedules  are  sent 
out  monthly  during  the  growing  season.     In  the  South  there  a,re  special 
schedules  covering  cotton  only;  in  the  West  schedules  deal  v/ith  the 
production  of  fruits.     In  some  months  additional  schedules  pertaining 
only  to  livestock  production  are 'distributed  by  rural  mail  carriers  to 
large  num.bers  of  farmers.    Exanples  are  the  June  and  December  pig  croi: 
surveys  made  in  cooijeration  with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  the  collection  of  monthly  and  other  periodic  data  on  ship- 
ments and  receipts  of  livestock,  fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  cheese, 
]poultry,  eggs,  and  other  products,  about  10,000  agents  of  the  common 
carriers  —  rail,  express,  boat,  and  motor-truck  lines  —  render 
voluntary  and  invaluable  cooperation. 

Most  of  the  10  million  schedules  or  questionnaires  sent  out 
each  year,  including  the  mailing,  tabulation,  a,nd  summarization,  are 
handled  by  the  field  offices.     The  statisticians  in  charge  of  these 
offices  carefully  evalua.te  this  information  and  make  estimates  and 
forecasts  therefrom.     The  estimates  made  frori  these  smimarics  and 
other  available  information,  as  v/cll  as  the  State  sumi"aaries,  are  sent 
to  Washington  where  they' are  reviewed  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  — 
consisting  of  5  or  7  Washington  and  field  statisticians  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  —  and  then  assembled  and  issued  for 
the  United  States  and  by  Sta.tes.     (The  Crop  Reporting  Board,  which 
gives  official  sanction  of  the  Department  to  estimates  and  forecasts, 
v/as  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jr?jnes  Wilson,  in 
1905).     The  regular  monthly  reports  on  cotton  and  genera.1  crops  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  issuance. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  publishing  agricultural  statistics 
by  the  States  and  the  United  Sta,tcs  is  very  closely  coordinated.  Co- 
operative agreements  are  in  effect  between  the  Federal  Dexoartment  and 
the  Sta,te  a.gencies  charged  with  statistical  v/ork  in  more  than .  two-thirds 
of  the  States.     In  the  noncooperating  Sta-tes  very  little,   if  any, 
current  a.nd  periodic  statistical  information  relating  to  crop  and 
livestock  prod-action  is  collected  by  State  a.gencies. 

Releasing  the  Reports 

Great  c^re  is  tal^:en  to  prevent  the  crop  forecasts  and  estimates 
from  reaching  any  unauthorized  person  prior  to  the  exact  day  and  minute 
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fixed  for  release..    These  release  dates  are  p'UDlished  far  in  advance. 
For  cotton  they  are  specifically  fixed  "by  lav/;   for  other  crops  the 
la.v/  requires  only  that  they  shall  l3C  issued  on  or  ahout  the  tenth  of 
ea.ch  month. 

In  order  to  protect  the  intc3i.Tity  of  the  reports  of  field 
statisticians,   the  State  estimates  o,nd  surr.iaries  of  sample  data- 
pertaining  to  speculative  crops  are  sent  in  sp-ecial  envelopes  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     These  are  dex^osited  in  a 
locked  'oox  having  two  locks.     The  key  to  one  is  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  other  "by  the  Chairman  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board.     On  the  morning  of  -the  day  a  crop  report  is  to  "be  released, 
the  Chairm.an  and  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  take  the  reports 
out  of  the  locked  box.     Thp"  a.rc  then  taken,  uji.der  police  guard,  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  for  reviev/,  assembling,  and 
release.  /  .  ^     •  - 

>   'All  doors  to  .  these  rooms  arc  locked  and  .fniardcd,  the  windows 
sealed  and  the  tclcpho.nes  disconnected,  and  no  one  is  perrxitted  to 
leave  the  rooms  during  -the  preparation  of  the  report.     The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  admitted  to  approve  the  report  and  a  few  minutes 
before  the  tim.e  fixed  for  release  it  is  tal^nn  under  gu.ard  by  the  Chair- 
man'to  tha  release  room 'v/herc  telegraph  and  telephone ■ instrument s  are 
located ■ for  the • convenience ■ of  representatives  of  the  press  and  others. 
The  reports  are  placed  face  dov/n.     No  one  is  permitted  to  approach 
these  instruments  until  the  Secretary's  representative  gives  the  sign. 
The  m.a:.:-  points  in  the  reports  are  r^ade  available  sim^ultaneouslj^  to 
farmers,  traders,  nev/spaper  editors,  radio  broadcasters,  and  others, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  are  known  all  over  the  country. 

Improving  Estimates  and  Forecasts 

Many  changes  have  been  ma.de  in  crop-reporting  techniques  and 
in  statistical  methods.    Nev;  methods  of  supplementing  a.nd  checking 
the  returns  from  crop  reporters  are  consta.ntly  being  tried  out  in 
order  to  iD.prove  the  accuracy  of  the  forecasts'. 

By  checking  rexoresentat ive  fields careful  observations  are 
r.adc  of  grov/ing  plants,  filling  heads  of  grain,  or  bu.rsting  bolls  of 
cotton.     In  certain  States,  the  field  statistician  collects  useful 
information  on  the  acreage  devoted  to  various  crops  by  chc  use  of  a 
"crop  meter"  attached  to  the  speedometer  ca.ble  of  his  ca.r.  When 
buttons  on  the  m.eter  are  pushed  they  record  the  nurfoer  of  feet  of 
each  crop  along  the  road  traversed. .  By  covering  the  same  routes  year 
after  year,  a  direct  comparison  is.  obtained  of  the  nroi^ber  of  feet  of 
frontage,  of  each  crop  in  ratio,  to  the  total  fronts.ge  measured.  In 
the  Cotton  Belt,  the  statistician  stops  occasionally  to  co^mtand 
measure  cotton  bolls  in  reTDresentative  fields.     In  the  Corn  Belt  he 
may  stoxo  to  co-ant  and  measure  oars  of  corn  in  a  small  but  reprosenta.- 
tive  area.     .  .  -    -  . 
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In  1939  a  pre-harvest  wheat  survey  was  undertaken  to  supply 
useful,  current  information  on  quality  in  advance  of  harvest.  In 
this  study  of  the  relationship  of  such  plant  characteristics  as 
height  of  plant,  nuinher  of  heads  and  length  of  heads,  to  yield  per 
acre,  an  objective  method  of  forecasting  yield  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  fully  headed  may  "be  developed.    New  formulas  for  considering  the 
effects  of  weather,  soil  moisture, .  and  other  factors  which  may  "be 
expected  to  affect  crop,  yields  aro  "being  perfected. 

Uses  ejid  Value-  of  Agricultural  Statistics 

Agricultural  statistics  "benefit  all  classes  of  people,  parti- 
cula.rly  producers  and  marketing  and  distrilsuting  agencies,  inasmuch 
as  the  data  relate  to  essential  facts  of  production  and  supply  of 
food  and  raw  materials.  ..... 


Crop  reports  furnish  an  indispensable  link  between  agriculture 
and  other  lines  of  business.    Agriculture  prospers  directly 'and  in- 
directly through  the  information  on  price  trends  in  crop  reports. 
Other  industries  prosper  directly  and  indirectly  through  the  location 
of  the  most  economic  sources  of  supply,  and  the  more  economical  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  products. 

Current  crop  and  livestock  reports  provide  timely,  unbiased, 
and  authoritative  facts  as  to  the  production  of  crops,  livestock, 
and- livestock  products.     They  are  used  by  farmers  as  a  guide  in  ad- 
justing the  acreage  of  particular  crops  or  numbers  of  livestock  in 
the  light  of  present  and  prospective  suxDply,  and  in  determining  when 
to  market  their  products.     They  tend  to  reduce  price  margins  v/hich 
are  wider  when  uncertainty  of  supply  exists.-   They  provide  an  unbias- 
ed basis  for  the  market  prices  of  the  farm  products  of  the  Nation  — 
a  direct  benefit  to  consumers  as  v/ell  as  prod-accrs  regardless  of 
whether  they  ever  see  the  individual  reports. 

The  official  statistics  are  v/idely  used  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  G-overnnent,  both  Federal  and  State, 
in  formulating  constructive  farm  legislation  and  programs  for  the 
betterment  of  agriculture.     They  are  tmiversally  accepted  as  the 
final  authoritative  and  disinterested  appraisal  of  .production. 


Addit'.onal  sources  of  information  include: 

(1)  "1'he  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service 
of  the  .United  .  States, "  Miscellaneous  rub- 
lication  No.  171, _ U. S.D.A. ,  Novenber  1933 
(printed,  104  pages). 

(2)  Separate,  from  the  above,  which  gives  a 
nontechnical  explanation  of  origin  and 
purpos,es  (printed,  16  pages).  . 

(3)  "Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Crop  Reporting  Service  (1863-1938)". 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 
May  1938  (processed) .  '  * 


*  *  * 
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OTTO  IT 


Di'rision      of      Cotton  Marketing 
'C.  H,  Robinson    .  In  Charge 


The  Td road  functions  of  the  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing 

include:         (l)  Standards  for  cotton,  cottonseed  and  cotton  linters 
•  "(a)  Their  preparation  and  distribution 

(h)  Their  de-velopment  and  improvejiienf 

(2)  Classification,  grading  snd  supervision. 

(3)  Price  quotations  and  market  supervision" 

(4)  Market  news    -  • 

(5)  Eje-velopment  of  practical  procedures  for  improving 
■  ■  m8.rk"eting  methods 

This  Division-,  is  primarily  a  service  agency  for  cotton.  In 

addition  to  strictly  service  functions,  it  performs  certain  regulatory, 

supervisory,  developm.ental,  and  investigational  yrork.    The  work  is  done 

under  the  United  States  Cotton  Futures  *.ct  of  August  11,  1S16,  as 

amended;  the  United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act  of  March  4,  1923;  the 

Grade  and  Staple  Statistics  Act  of  1S27,  as  amended;  and  other  specific 

ap_d  general  legislation.   '  • 

Essential  investigations  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  cotton  fibers. and  cottonseed  are  coordinated  v/ith  the  standardiza- 
tion, classification,  and  grading  functions.     Studies  are  m.ade  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  cotton  miarketing  v.lth  0,  vievf  to  im.proving  market 
methods  and  organization, 

Tim.eiy  market  news  and  price  quotatiojis  are.  released  at  regular 

intervals.     Statisbical.  reports  are  compiled  ana  released  on  the  qual- 
ity of  cotton  anxL  cottonseed.     And  price  quotations  are  com-piled  and 
published  e.s  a  part  of  price  and  miarket  supervision. 
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Cotton  Standardization 

Cotton  quality  eni-phasizod 

Much  of  the  work  rcla.tes  directly  or  indirectly  to  measuring 
and  iiiiproving  the  quality  of  cotton  lint.     Qualities  of  cotton  pro- 
duced are  naturally  diverse  since  about  2  million  farms  produce 
cotton  in  the  United  States  under  wide  differences  in  varieties  of 
seeds  planted  and  siibstantial  variations  in  soil,  climate,  and 
cultural  practices.     Standards  for  quality  are  essential  if 
farmers  are  to  iiroduce  and  manufacturers  are  to  obtain  uniform 
qualities  suited  to  their  needs,  with  maximum  efficiency.  The 
development  and  maintenance  of  adequate  quality  standards  are  also 
"basic  to  many  of  the  other  essential  functions  performed. 

Maintenance  of  standards 

Official  cotton  standards  are  the  basis  for  purchases  and 
sales  of  American  cotton  on  description,  v/herevor  American  cotton 
is  used.    Copies  of  the  standards  for  both  grade  and  stajDle  are  pre- 
pared and  distributed  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  cotton  at  nominal 
prices.    'Coopera.tive  agreements  are  in  effect  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  leading  cotton  trade  organizations 
of  Europe  and  Japan.    Those  organizations  have  adopted  the  universal 
standards  for  grade  of  American  upland  cotton  as  a  basis  of  all 
their  contracts  if  any  grade  is  specified.    The  official  cotton 
standards  are  the  required  basis  of  all  cotton  futures  trading  in 
this  country.    All  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  transactions 
in  spot  cotton  involving  sales  according  to  any  standard  descriptions 
must  be  based  on  the  official  standards. 

Scientific  methods  used  in  im^^rovin^^  standards 

The  development  of  adequate  standards  for  cotton  was  one  of 
the  first  projects  undertaken.    Vague  and  disordered  commercial 
methods  of  describing  cotton  were  used  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  official  cotton 
standards  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  the  beginning,  the 
development  of  standards  consisted  largely  of  systematizing  and 
establishing  a  set  of  practical  official  terms,  forms,  and  types 
satisfactory  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  customers  for  American 
farmers'  cotton.     There  remained  the  task  of  preparation  and 
distribution  of  practical  forms.    But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
merely  to  maintain  and  distribute  the  standards  were  not  sufficient. 
Technical  and  scientific  investigations  were  begun  on  a  broad  scale 
to  improve  the  standards  and  to  create  new  and  more  adaptable  ■ 
methods  for  measuring  the  quality  of  cotton. 


Cotton  filDGr,  spiniiin^^,  and  ginning  tests  arc  of  vita.l  impor- 
tance to  the  inprovcnont  of  the  official  cotton  stpr.cLards,  "but 
these  investigations  also  have  a  vider  significance.     To  conduct  .. 
these  teclmical  investigations,  ph;^^sico.l,  chonical.,  X-ray,  color, 
ginning,  and  spinning  laDora,torics  a^re  naintainod  either  in  V^^ashington 
or  at  various  points  in  the  field.     Cotton-quality  investigations  are 
designed  to  ncasure  scientifically  the  various  properties  of  cotton 
fi"bers  in  teri.is  of  physical  constants.    They  also  provide  inforna- 
tion  on  the  relation  "between  these  properties  and  those  of  nanufactur- 
ed  cotton  products.    Practical  nethods  are  developed  for  recognizing 
and  neasuring  ir-Tportant  fiher  properties. 

A.ll  of  this  eciontific  work  helps  to  provide  nore  accurate 
control  for  the  graduation,  estalDlishinent ,  and  reproduction  of  the 
cotton  standards.     Fioer  and  spinning  studies  also  "benefit  cotton 
farners  by  indica.ting  vrhat  varieties  of  cotton,  from  the  st.andxjoint 
of  quality  of  lint,  are  the  host  for  each  section,  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 
This  infornation  serves  as  a  gu.ide  for  the  production  of  cotton  "best 
suited  to  rdll  roquirei-ients .     With  cotton  more  nearly  suited  to  nill 
needs,  fari-.ers'  incores  should  Do  increased,  manufacturing  efficiency 
improved,  and  ultimate  consuner  needs  for  clothing,  household,  and 
inddstrial  natorials  nore  adequately  filled. 

Standard  grades  for  cottonseed 

The  developnent  and  use  of  the  standard  nethods  for  ane^lyz- 
ing  and  for  grading  cottonseed  have  alreac'^'-  accounted  for  material 
increases  in  the  relative  x^rices  received  by  farners  for  cottonseed. 

The  standard  nethod  of  gra.ding  cottonseed  is  "based,  first,  on 
the  devolopnent  of  the  seed,  as  indicated  hy  the  ano-ant  of  oil  and 
protein  clahorated  d-^jTing  growth  —  oil  and  protein  being  the  two 
nost  valualDlo  constituents;  second,  on  tho  deterioration  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  seed  hetween  the  maturation  of  the  "bolls  and  the 
tine  of  sale,  as  indicated  "bj?-  the  percentage  of  free  fa.tty  acids  in 
the  oil;  and  third,  on  the  quantity  of  moisture  and  foreign  r.atter 
a'bsor'bed  "by  or  incorporated  in  the  seed  "before  sale.    Moisture  and 
foreign  natter  affect  the  costs  of  a.sscn"bling,  storage  and  processing, 
as  well  s-S  the  quality  of  the  products  ohtained  from  cottonseed. 

Tho  deterninp.tion  of  these  factors  involve  chemica.1  analysis 
and  scientific  measurement's.     The  necessity  for  the  accarate  sampling 
of  cottonseed  and  for  the  accurate  chenical  analysis  of  the  samples 
v/as  recognized  as  a  pro'blen  precedent  to  the  estalDlishnent  of  the 
standard  grades.     Therefore,  along  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
cottonseed  standards,  a.ccurate  nethods  were  estal)lishod  for  "both 
the  drav/ing  and  the  handling  of  samples  and  for  the  procedure  to 
"be  follov/ed  in  making  chemical  analyses  and  calcula,ting  the  grade  of 
cottonseed. 
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Standards  for  linters 

Standards  for  cotton  linters  are  prepared  and  distributed  in 
practical  form  for  domestic  use  in  much  the  same  v/ay  as  the  official 
cotton  standards.     The  standard  grades,  hov/ever,  differ  from  those 
for  cotton  in  that  they  do  not  represent  gradations  of  imperfections, 
"but  are  "based  on  varia-tions  in  the.  blonds  of  the  long  and  the  short 
fibers  found  on  cottonseed  after  ginning.    Each  of  the  standard 
grades  for  cotton  linters,  therefore,  represent  the  particular  qual- 
ity desired  by  the  several  classes  of  consumers.     G-rado  No.  1  is  a 
spinnable  quality  of  linters.     G-rado  No.  2  is  recognized  a.s  a  basis 
grade  for  mattress  f citings.     G-rado  No.  6  is  a  standard  quality  for 
use  by  the  chemical  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  cellulose. 

Classification  of  Cotton 

Close  supervision  necessary  .  '     ,  . 

Cotton  classification  or  classing,  for  purposes  of  marketing 
and  utilization,  has  been  defined  as  the  art  and  operation  of  system.- 
aticall^r  rocognizing  and  identifying  similarity  in  quality  according 
to  accepted  scales  of  measurement  by  a  consistent  method  and  by  the 
use  of  consistent  terms  or  descriptions. 

In  brief,  cotton  is  classified  by  matching  various  qualities 
of  cotton  with  the  standards  and  by  designating  different  qualities  ■ 
in  accordance  with  standard  terms.     This  is  a  manual  process,  not  a 
mechanical  process.    The  human  element  is  important,  and  supervision 
and. constant  checking  arc  required  to  insure  accuracy.     For  grade 
determinations,  the  classer  uses  principally  his  sense  of  sight, 
and  for  staple  and  character  he  uses  sight  and  touch  in  combination. 

Accuracy,  of  classing 

The  solution  of  the  j)3?oblem  of  increasing  accuracy  in  class- 
ing is  approached  in  two  ways.     The  first  is  to  increase  accuracy 
by  close  supervision  and  by  improving  sampling,  standardization, 
and  the  physical  conditions,  under  which  the  work  is  done. 
Temperature  and  atm.ospheric  conditions  in  the  classing  roora,  for 
example,  appreciably  a^ffect  the  staple  length  of  cotton.     The  second 
w.as  to  devise  means  for  the  mechanical  classification  of  cotton.  As 
to  the  first  approach,  material  progress  was  apparent  a.lmost  immedi- 
ately in  clcassing  accuracy.     The  second  is  of  a,  more  fundo,nental 
nature  and  results  are  slower  in  coming.    Mechanical  methods  for 
meaosui'ing  fiber  cha^racteristics  have  been'  developed,  however,  and 
are  now  in  use  particularly  in  cotton  mills.    Adaptation  to  commer- 
cial use  must  be  accomplished  before  scientific  devices  for  measuring 
quality  mechanically  become  of  iiLmediate  practica.l  value. 

Classification  for  delivery  on  futuros  contracts 

The  Cotton  Futures  Act  req^iiros  that  any  cotton  for  delivery  in 
the  settlement  of  fiituros  contracts  must  be  classified  by  a  board  of 
cotton  examiners.     These  boards  are  maintained  at  points  where  cotton 
is  delivered  in  settlement  of  futuros  contracts.     In  some  years 
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a.pproxinatoly  a  million  bales  have  "bcGii  classified  for  future 
delivery.    Aii  Appeal  Board  of  Revicv/  SxanincrG  in  Washington  is 
a-uthorized  to  reviev;  classifications  nado  "by  local  toards.  This 
service  lends  sta.'bility  to  cotton  futures  trading  "by  providing 
assurance  to  purchasers  of  futLircs  contracts  that  actual  deliveries 
of  cotton  v/ill  ho  up  to  the  rcquireriCnts  of  the  lai:  as  to  tender- 
ahility.    An  efficiently  and  honestly . conducted  systen  of  futures 
trading  is  an  essential  part  of  the  nodcrn  systen  of  cotton  narket- 
ing  for  it  provides  hedging  facilities  vjhero  merchandising  risks 
are  carried,  and  it  provides  a  sensitive  X'-ricc  quotation  nechanisn* 

Clg.ssif icat ion  for  the  ,£:ener.al  "ouhlic 

Cotton  nay  "be  classified  for  any  person  v/ho  has  custody  of 
or  a  financial  interest  in  it,  a,ccording  to  the  terns  of  the  Cotton 
Standards  Act,     Ihis  provides  a  noans  "by  which  farncrs,  ncrchants, 
and  nanufa-cturers  are  served  through  the  cla.ssiiication  of  large 
■quantities  of  cotton  suhnitted  oy  private  persons  and  org£inizations» 
The  Ccnncdity  Credit  Oor-poration  and  other  ITedGral  agencies  have 
also  a^vailed  thenselves  of  this  service  in  corniection  with  leans  to 
farncrs  and  in  vo.rious  purchases  of  cotton. 

Qualified  cla.ssers  in  xorivato  enploynont  naj-  Do  licensed  and 
s^ipervised.     More  than  2,000  licensed  classers  are  si-'pervised.  The 
magnitude  of  this  licensing  and  supervisory  v;ork  is  indicated  hy  the 
fact  tnat  noro  than  8  nillion  hales  of  cotton  v;ere  classified  "by 
■  licep-sed  classers  during  the  1938-39  season. 

The  cotton  classing  service  rendered  hy  the  'boa.rds  of  cotton 
exajninors  and  hy  licensed  classers  rjrovides  fa.cilitios  for  accura^te 
■dot er Eli na.t ions  of  grade  and  staple  length  of  cotton  in  terins  of  the 
official  standards.     It  encourages  purchases  and  sales  of  cotton 
according  to  its  auality  a.nd  conincrcia.l  value  from  farm  to  mill.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  marketing  system 
for  Aruorican  cotoon. 

.J?ree  cla.ssing  for  or^anizod  'oroducor  grouips 

Tree  classing  for  groups  of  farmers  organized  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  their  cotton  is  a  new  service.     This  vjork  v/as  author- 
ized Dv  Congress  in  1937,  in  a.n  amendment  to  the  Cotton  G-rade  a-nd 
Staple  Statistics  Act  of  1927,  a.nd  wa.s  pl-aced  in  operation  during 
the  1938-39  season. 

Farmers  in  312  organized  conjnunities  applied  for  classifica- 
tion service  during  the  first  season  ar^d  918  in  tho  second  (ta-hle  l) . 
Farmers  must  know  the  quality  of  their  cotton  promptly  if  it  is  to 
he  of  miaximum.  hencfit  to  then  in  selling  their  crop.    To  accomplish 
this  ooioctive  and  to  fa.cilitate  classing,  field  classing  offices 
were  estahlished  a.t  convenient  locations  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 
Ec.ch  grower  v;as  notified  of  the  gra>,de  and  staple  length  of  each  hale 
of  cotton  he  ijrodv'cod.    He  didn't  ha.ve  to  guess  at  what  he  had 
groTira  —  he  knew  in  market  terms  the  quality  of  cotton  he  had 
produced  from  his  improved  seed. 
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TalDle  1.-  Cotton:  Organized  groii.ps  of  cotton 
farmers  approved  for  free  classification 
"by  tile  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
1938  and  1939  l/ 


State 

' '  Group 

s 

I  t 

'           Mem^bers  ' 

Acreage  planted 

'     1938  ' 

1959 

'      1938  » 

1939  ' 

1938 

«  1939 

'  ITu^Aer 

NuiJi"ber 

NumlDer 

Num'ber 

Acres 

Acres 

Ala"bama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Misso-ari 

Nev/  Mexico 

North.  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

,  '  19 
'  21 
'  56 
'  14 
'  15 
'  50 
'  32 
'  10 
'  1 
'  7 
'  9 
'  9 
'  5 
'  9 
»  55 

93 
27 
90 
14 
10 
76 
31 
76 

9 
23 
55 
108 
"  10 

8 

287 

3,242 
299 
2,954 
942 
865 
3,729 
1,206 
1,459 
30 
480 
361 
806 
109 
353 
1,754 

6,026 

33? 
4,997 
1,409 

242 
5,984 
1,444 
11,455 

320 
2,482 
3,434 
9,962 

474 

257 
15,544 

36,879 
55, 110 
63,243 
88,286 

7,013 
64,384 
35,646 
14,987 

2,402 
16,506 

7,308 
14,658 

5,905 

9,246 
89,433 

98,844 
46,446 
92,547 

112,150 
2,993 

118,300 
36,632 

131,980 
14,689 
92,128 
50,771 

358,328 
10,416 
5,146 

770,371 

All  other 

1 

32 

3,560 

Total 

»  312 

918 

18,589 

64,399 

511,006 

1,945,301 

1/    Groups  organized  to  promote  the 
Mo.  28,  75th  Congress. 

improvement 

of  cotton  under 

Public 

Classif ic 

ation  for  stati 

stical  purBOSos 

The  United  States  has  a  complete  statistical  reporting  service 
for  the  i^ade  and  staple  length  of  cotton  produced.     To  provide  this 
service,  representative  cotton  samples  are  procured  from  current 
ginnings  and  from  cotton  in  storage.     These  samples  are  cla-ssed  and 
reports  are  issued  on  the  quality  of  the  ginnings  ct  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  secason  for  the  various  sections  of  the 
Cotton  Belt.    Rerjorts  on  the  quality  of  cotton  in  the  carry-over  as 
of  August  1  are  made  each  season.  . 
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The  rcstilts  of  the  classification  of  individual  "bales 
are  returned  to  cocpor-iting  ginners  for  their  use  a.nd  for  use 
by  the  farmers  whoso  bales. were  saniplod.     This  service  was  in 
a  sense  a  forerunner  of  the  free  classification  service  now 
availe.ble  to  farmers  in  orjC;anized  conmunities.  , 

Complete  statistical  reports  on  the  grade  and  staple  of 
American  cotton  are  available  for  each  season  since  1928-29* 
Among  other  things,  these  reports  show  a.n  appreciable  inprove- 
mcnt  in  the  average  sta^ple  length  of  American  cotton  from  about 
15/l6th  inch  .in  1923-29  to  more  than  1  inch  in  1938-39. 

Snpervision  of  cottonseed  sam^jling  and  grading? 

Sam.pling  ar.d  grading  of  cottonseed  over  the  eastern  and 
central  portions  of  the  Cotton  Solt  are  done  by  licensed  samplers 
and  licensed  chem.ists.     Those  samplers  and  chemists  are  closely 
supervised.     The  service  provides  farmicrs  and  the  general 
public  with  information  on  variations  in  the  cor.Tposition  of 
cottonseed  and  the  resulting  differences  in.,  value. 

Pr'.ce  C?jio  tat  ions  and  Market  Su-t:'crvision 

Supervision  of  spot  cotton  quotations  in  10  southern 
markets  (bona  fide  spot  riarkets  designated  as  such  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricult''dro  under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act)  is  a  miandatory 
function.     Those  quotations  are  used  by  buyers  a.nd  sellers  of 
cotton  futures  contracts  in  settlements  for  grades  above  and 
below  Middling,  the  basis  grade. 

This  work  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  operation  of 
cotton  futures  markets.     It  provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
spot  quotations  from^  day  to  day  reflect  actual  values  and  that 
deliveries  of  tenderablc  gra-des  other  than  the  basis  grade  will 
be  at  proper  valuations.     This  supervisory  work  also  provides 
market  information  for  distribution  as  market  nev/s. 

■  ■  'Market  Nev:s 

Cotton  price  quotations  and  timely  information  on  marketing 
conditions  have  been  compiled  and  released  for  nearly  20  years. 
The  need  for  such  authentic  price  and  market  information,  hov/evor, 
was  recognized  long  before  the  service  was  authorized  by  Congress 
under  an  ar.endment  to  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  in  1919. 

Price  quotations  are  available  daily  for  the  principe^l 
cotton  markets.    Weekly  and  daily  reviews  of  cotton  market 
conditions  are  released  from  Washington  aiid  from  regional  offices. 
The  various  reports  are  distributed  directly  by  m.ail  and  radio, 
and  indirectly  through  the  press. 

Market  news  work  is  closely  coordinated  v;ith  that  of  classi- 
fication.    In  recent  years  special  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
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asGint  :r.n.rnors  in  quotini^;  local  r.u'xrkot  !')ricGs  throu£;h  rcproscntativGS 
SGloctod  by  ori'ianizGcl  producor  -{^Toupst     Such  a  scrvico,  when  couiilGd 
with  tlic  official  classification  of  farmers'  cotton,  greatly 
stroni:j:thons  their  bar/^aininf;  powor.     It  encourages  the  p-)roduction 
of  "hotter  quality  cotton  and  iuprovos  the  efficiency  of  the  cotton 
narkoting  syston  generally. 

Market  news  reports  are  issued  showint";  the  ranj^e  and  average 
t^;rade  ^of  cottonseed  sold  in  local  conuunities.     These  reports  are 
related,  to  current  prices  and  farners  are  instructed  as  to  the  use 
of  this  inforiuation.    Facilities  are  furnished  for  accurate 
saj^Tplin^s',  grading,  and  valuation  of  cottonseed  under  ^'n'ernnental 
sux^ervision. 

Develops. lent  of  Now  and  Iiii^rovpAl  Marketing";  Methods 

This  research  work  includes  studies  of  practical  procedures 
to  encoura^.':e  the  effective  use  of  available  services  and  otherwise 
to  facilitate  tlie  i-iarket in;;;  and  handling;  of  cotton.    Market in;;;^^' 
procedures  in  local  narkcts  where  fari:iers  sell  their  cotton  are 
nov;  boinri  studied.    Practical  nethods  are  bcin^.;;  developed  whereby 
farners  nay  realize  prices  for  their  cotton  consistent  with  its 
quality. 

Lines  of  novenent,  points  of  concentration,  and  ultimate 
destination  of  cotton  from  various  producing:  areas  are  being 
ascertained  as  a  basis  for  providing  more  effective  marketing,, 
services. 

An  automatic  and  mechanica.1  sampling  device  for  cotton  bales 
is  being  developed.    This  mcchmiisn  is  designed  to  provide  a  repre- 
sentative sarrple  of  the  cotton  of  each  bale  as  it  is  formed  at  the 
gin.     Such  a  device  would  eliminate  tl^o  need  for  cutting  sar.i[:)les 
and  tlio  waste  and  other  undesirable  results  arising  out  of  present 
sami;)ling  nethods.     It  would  also  discourage  careless  and  occasional- 
ly fraudiilont  ]-)ackaging  practices- 

A  method  of  permanent  ide^.itif ication  of  individual  bales  of 
cotton  has  been  devised  that  is  designed  to  fix  responsibility  for 
the  contents  of  each  bale  njid  to  enable  farmers  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion for  cotton  of  superior  quality.     The  development  of  this  system 
is  essential  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  initial  sampling  and 
classification  of  cotton.     The  adoption  of  a  practical  system  of 
permanent  bale  identification  and  initial  sairtpling  and  classifica- 
tion would  eliminate  the  expense  of  duplicating  these  services 
with  eacli  change  in  ownership  of  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Packaging  methods  for  jlmorican  cotton  are  far  from  satis- 
factory.    The  use  of  improved  light-weight  bale  covering  and  bands 
"is  retarded  by  the  unsatisfactory  gross-weight  basis  under  which 
American  cotton  is  sold.    Practical  nethods  for  eliminating  packag- 
ing wastes  are  being  evolved  .and  tested  in  commercial  usage. 
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B  A  I  H  Y      A  H  D      ?  0  U  L  T  H  Y      F  H  0  D  U  C  S 


The  jjivision  of  JjeAry  and  Poult r;;;-  rrodtvctn 
?.oy  C .  F 0 1 1  s  In  Ch ar f:e 


The  genaral  scope  of  the  work  cf-  the  Division  of  Dairy  and 

Poultry  Products  irj  indicated  "by  throe  general  projects  under  v:hich 

it  is  conducted: 

(l)  Market  nevrs  ..... 
(?)  C-rac.inf^  and  inspection 
'  (?)  i^Iarketing  research 

Throiji^^  the  r^arket  nevrs  project,  current  ir.if onnation  is  fur- 
nished to  producers procesGor-G ,  distrilxators ,  and  consumers  v/ith 
respect  to  the  supply,  domarid,  and  prices  for  the  various  dairy  and 
poultry  products  —  chiefly  "butter,  cheese,  egcs»  £tnd  live  and 
dressed  poultry, 

Tnc  grading  and  inspection  vrork  covers  the  cOTmercial  grading 
cf  "butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  .dressed  poultr^r.and  the  inspection  of 
live  and  dror.sed  poultry.      These  services  are  voluntary,  an.d  are 
conducted  in  cooperation' with  State  agencies, 

Pesearch  v/ork  covers  a  v/ide  field,  including  studies  of  the 
factors  making  for  quality  or  gra.de,  the  fomrilat ion  of  tentative 
qi"  of ficial  standards  for  use  in  grading;  and  inspection,  and  studies 
of  packaging,  processing  and  freezing  methods  ?.s  -  they  relate  to  the 
preservation  of  the  quality  of  daii-y  ^nd  poultry  jjroducts  in  retail 
channels  of  trade  and  storage. 


Dairy  and  Foultr"  Farkot  Nows 

The  delivery  to  point  of  sale  of  dairy  or  poultry  products 
by  a  producer  or  the  "buying  of  these  products  "by  a  consumer  for 
his  own  use  involves  the  question  of  price.     0?he  producer,  on  the 
one  hand,   is  interested  in  a  high  return,  but  the  consumer  usually 
wants  to  "buy  at  as  low  prices  as  pract ica"ble.    Although  the  two 
viewpoints  ma.y  "be  diametrically  opposed,  the  producer  and  consumer 
recognize  ths.t  a  practical  means  of  ostfa"blishing  a  fair  price 
exists  when  facilities  are  provided  for  measuring  the  relationship 
"between  supply  and  demand.    Through  the  market  news  service  on 
dairy  a^nd  poultry  products,  producers,  distributors,  and  consumers 
are  given  information  on  supply  and  demand,  and  on  prices  prevailing 
in  the  channels  of  distribution. 

Nine  offices  maintained 

At  present,  market  news  offices  on  da.iry  and  poultry  products 
arc  maintained  at  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  a.nd  Portland,  Orcg. 
Market  reports  also  are  issued  from  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  a,nd 
Cleveland,  in  cooperation  with  market  news  offices  of  other  Divisions. 
Other  cities  are  importa,nt  outlets  for  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
but  to  a  large  extent,  changes  that  occur  in  the  a.bove-named  ma-rkots 
are  reflected  in  simila.r  changes  at  other  points. 

Varied  t:\^:0s  of  information 

Tj'^es  of  market  inform.ation  being  made  available  are  not 
uniform  for  all  markets,  but  in  general  include  market  receipts, 
cold-storage  novenents  and  stocks,  current  trading  stocks  on  dealers' 
floors,  a.nd  prices.    Reports  showing  terminal  market  receiiots  are  in 
such  detail  as  to  make  it  possible  to  study  sources  of  sux^plies  for 
individual  markets,  shifts  from  tine  to  time  du0  to  changes  in 
market  requirements,  direct  buying,  and  adjustments  in  merchandis- 
ing methods  and  outlets.     These  data  also  show  shifts  that  arc 
taking  place  from  rail  to  truck  transportation. 

In  addition  to  terminal  market  receipts,  information  is  made 
available  regarding  receipts  at  country-packing- plants  where  eggs 
and  x^oulory  are  handled,  at  egg  auctions,  and  at  primary  cheese- 
market  v;arehouses  in  Wisconsin.     Such  information  shows  r.arketings 
and  supplies  available  for  trading,  and  to  some  extent  indicates 
current  production,  particularly  of  eggs.    Better  indications  of 
current  butter  production  are  weekly  reports  for  selected  areas. 

Market  receipts  alone  do  not  give  a  clear  picture  of  a  local- 
supply  situa.tion  inasmuch  as  somc^,  of  the  arrivals  may  be  utilized 
for  out- of -market  business.     Traders  wish  to  know  not  only  how  much 
of  a  given  product  is-  flowing  into  a  market,  but  also  need  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  loca.1  inventories,  in  order  to  know  how  freely 
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the  product  is  moving  into  distrilDution  or  consumption.  Accord- 
ingly, information  is  made  availalDle  regarding  dealers'  trading 
stocks  and  stocks  in  public  cold-storages.     Such,  information  on  a 
daily  or  weekly  "basis  affords  a  means  whereby  the  trade  output  of 
a  market  or  group  of  markets  may  be  calculated.    Timely  reports 
of  cold-storage  stocks  in  related  markets  also  afford  a  basis  for 
estimating  total  U.  S.  stocks.  '  ■ 

Some  progress  is  being  made  in  providing  info rm?.t ion  re- 
garding the  quantities  of  butter  and  eggs  moving  regularly  into 
retail  channels.    This  information  is  compiled  from  reports 
received  from*  sarople  groups  of  retail  distributors  such  as  chain 
store  companies.     Since  retail  distributors  carry  stocks  for 
short  periods,  reports  of  retail  sales  closely  measure  the  rate 
at  which  these  products  move  into  consumption. 

The  basis  of  reporting  jjrices  that  has  boon  most  widely 
follov/ed  is  the  "open  wholesale  transaction"  in  terminal  markets. 
This  is  the  first  sale  after  the  product  reaches  the  ma,rket,  and 
represents  a  transsctioh  involving  relatively  large  quantities 
of  a  grade  sold  for  cash  or  short-tine  credit.    Because  of  many 
changes  in  m.erchandising  and  ma.rkcting  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years  —  such  as  direct  marketing  to  reta,il  distributors 
by  cooperative  associations,  direct  buying  in  the  country  by 
large  retail-distribution  companies.,  mergers  in  the  market  due 
to  la^rgo-scale  organization  —  the  volurie  of  wholesale  business 
has  been  declining.    For  this  reason,  alternative  types  of  price 
information  are  being  studied.    Progress  is  being  r.ade  in  reporting 
f.o.b.  prices  at  primary  r.arkcts  in  the  country  and  at  certain 
terminal  markets  v/here  eggs  are  bought  on  a  graded  basis. 

In  genera.l,  the  set-up  in  a  market  reporting  office  includes 
technical  personnel  who  have  had  experience  in  handling  comm.odities 
and  whose  additional  training  qua,lifies  them  to  do  market  reporting 
work.  The  information  they  obtain  is  furnished  voluntarily  by 
market  dealers,  cold-storage  v;arehouses,  railroads,  trucking  firr.s, 
etc. 

Re-ports  issued  dailv,  v/eekly,  monthly 

Market  reports  a.re  issued  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  in 
mir.oographed  form,  and  are  distributed  regularly  to  Tiadling  lists 
that  contain  the  names  of  those  xDcrsons  or  firr.s  v;ho  have  request- 
ed the  service.    All  m.arket  reports  are  for  free  distribution.  In 
addition  to  these  r.ailing  lists,  the  information  m.ade  a,vailable 
through  a  market  rerjorting  office  is  given  fm^thor  v/ide  distribu- 
tion by  nev;spapers,  trade  Journals,  jjriva.te  v/ires  of  dealers, 
Tiarket  letters  of  dealers,  and  radio.   'It  is  also  made  available 
to  local  mercantile  exchanges  whore  it  is  posted  as  soon  as  avail- 
able on  blackboards  provided  for  this  purpose.    Market  reports 
are  interchanged  between  reporting  offices  over  the  leased  tele- 
graph circuits  of  the  Service. 
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G-radin^  and  Inspection  ■ 

The  gradinc:  and  inspection  of  dairy  and  poultry  products 
include  the  folloviniS  najor  activities  fron  the  standpoint  of 
voluDG  of  product  graded  or  insDOcted:     "butter,  eg^;!^,,-  and  dressed 
poultry  graded,  and  dressed  poultry  inspected  for  condition  and, 
wholGsoDoncss.    Linited  quantities  of  live  poultry  and  frozen 
eggs  are  inspected  for  condition.    Linited  quantities  of  cheese 
and  live  poultry  arc  graded. 

The  inspection  of  dressed  poultry  for  condition  and  whole- 
soneness  include:  (l)  poultry  inspected  for  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  canned  poultry  products,  and  {2)  poultry  inspected  for 
sale  as  full-drawn,  ready- to-cook  poultry. 

In  addition  to  the  coni;,iercial  grading  and  inspection  service, 
considerable  grading  has  "been  performed  at  tines  on  "butter,  eggs,  - 
cheese,  dry  skin  nilk,  and  evaporated  nilk  jvurchased  by  the 
Federal  G-overnnent  for  relief  purposes, 

A  siza"ble  part  of  the  grading  service  perforned  is  for  prod- 
ucts for  wholesale  or  jc"b"bing  channels  of  trade,    For  "butter,  eggs, 
and  dressed  poultry,  hov/evor,  a  ;[)rogran  has  "been  developed  that 
permits  the  carrying  of  the  official  grade  of  these  products 
through  to  the  consumer.     This  is  accoi"rplished  "by  neans  of  the 
use  of  certificates  of  quality  or  e.-^'^-cLo  seals  that  are  either 
inserted  in  the  retail  package,  i>vintQd.  on  "butter  wrappers,  or 
used  to  seal  the  retail  package,  or  "by  grade  tags  attached  to 
looultry  carcs-ssos. 

Services  TDornissive;  fees  cover  costs 

Official  grading  and  insj.)cction  of  dairy  and  poultry  products 
are  entirely  loernissive  in  character  —  they  may  "bo  used  "by  anyone 
desiring  to  do  so  where  facilities  are  availa"blo*     The  services  are 
not  in  themselves  compulsory,  except  insofar  as  they  may  ue  the  • 
"basis  for  trading  of  'butter  and  eggs  on  futures  contracts.  They 
will  "be  rendered  to  v.ny  person  having  a  financial  interest  in  the 
product  and  who  malces  application,  provided  grading  or  inspection 
facilities  and  personnel  are  available.     The  services  are  almost 
excluc ..vely  Federal-State,  througli  coopcrPotion  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  official  State  agencies.     The  procedure  is 
governed  by  the  i)rovisions  of  cooperative  agreements  between  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  the  States  concerned, 

G-radin,;':  and  inspection  are  o.vailable  both  at  shipping  or 
■processing  points  azid  at  terminal  markets.     If  an  inspector  is 
located  at  a  terminal  market,  it  is  .customa.ry  to  make  a  charge  on 
the  basis  of  established  scales  of  fees.    At  shipping  points  or 
processing  points,  grading  and  inspection  are  generally  rendered 
on  a  contract  basis  whereby  the  user  of  the  service  pays  an  amount 
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equivalent  to  the  salaries  of  the  graders  or  inspectors,  plus  an 
overhead  charge.     In  general  the  fees  and  charges  collected  are 
adequate  to  carry  the  full  costs  of  the  services  rendered  includ- 
ing deposit  into  the  Federal  Treasury  of  an  amount  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  allotment  for  the  grading  axid  inspection  work. 

G-rading  and  inspection  are  render od  at  the  folloiving  terminal 
markets:     Washington,  Richmond,  Baltimore,  ^Philadelphia,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco',  Portland,  Orog. , 
and  Seattle.     The  services  also  are  provided  at  shipping  points, 
concentration  points,  or  processing  points  at  various  locations  in 
Florida.,  Horth  Carolina,  ■  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
'Pennsylvania,  ITew  York,  ITev;  Jersey,  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kentucliy,  Nehr'aska,  and  Missouri.  A 
seasonal  grading  service  on  turkeys  is  carried  on  at  a  large 
number  of  shipping  or  concentration  points  in  some  16  States. 

Encourag:ing  growth  escperienccd  ■ 

The  grading  and  inspect  ion  services  have  shov/n  consideralDle 
growth  in  recent  years.     Comparisoiis  for  the  calendar  years  1929 
and  1939  follow:  • 

Percentage 

Product  '  •1929  1939*  increase 

Butter  graded  135,672,207  Id.         271,339,115  lb.  100 

Eggs  graded  344,235  cases         1,333,009  cases  288 

Dressed  poultry  graded 

(incl."  turkeys)  7,695,346  Ih.  43,279,765  Ih.  462 

Dressed 'poultry  inspect- 
ed for  condition  and 

wholesomencss  20,702,016  Ih.  62,654,698  Ih.  203 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

Services  \^ridcly  used 

The  grading  and  inspection  services  are  used  "by  producers 
and  producer  organizations;  packers,  shippers,  or  processors; 
terminal-market  dealers;  Federal,  State,  cou-nty,  city,  and  private 
institutions;   steejnship  compajiies;  hotels  aiid  restaurants;  railroads; 
cold-storage  warehouses;  and  reta.il  organisations  merchandising  in 
particular  butter  and  eggs  luider  certificates  of  quality  or  grade 
seals. 

'■  Mar ke t  in^r  Ro  s ear  ch 

In  marketing  research  relating  to  dairy  a,nd  poultry  products, 
information  is  sought  regarding  improved  tecimo logical  methods  and 
processes  for  the  handling  and  m-arkcting  of  these  products. 
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Standardization  studies 

Research  is  condiictad  over  a  v/ide  field*     It  includes  funda- 
mental studies  in  s tsiidardization,  with,  a  view  to  preparing  tenta- 
tive and  official  standards  for  use  in  grading  and  inspection*  It 
includes  studies  of  the  j^arious  statistical  series  developed  in  the 
market  news  work,  and  of  pro"blo,mG  rivising  in  connection  with  mar- 
keting methods  and  practices  and  in  estahlishing  price  quotations. 

The  scope  of  the  v/ork  covers  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  live 
and  dressed  j^oultrv.    As  the  result  of  tliis  work  official  U.S. 
standards  for  quality  of  creamorj'  "butter  were  promulgcited  "by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  effective  April  1,  1939.     Official  U.S. 
standards  for  quality  of  ind:' vidxial  eggs  have  "been  promulgated. 
Tentative  U.S.  standards  for  gi'adcs  of  eggs,  for  live  -smd  dressed 
poultry  and  for  American  cheese  have  heen  formulated. 

A  survey  of  the  quality  of  "butter  sold  at  retail  in  Hew 
York  and  Chicago  showed  that  althoiigh  a  great  deal  of  butter  of 
high  quality  is  available  at  these  markets,  the  safest  procedure 
in  buying  butter  of  high  quality  is  to  purchase  butter  that 
carries  a  certificate  of  quality  —  butter  that  has  been 
G-overnm.ent  graded  as  either  92  or  93  score. 

Methods  of  handling^  processin::^: 

Studies  in  marketing  methods  and  practices  for  poultry 
products  have  included  the  processing  of  eggs  by  a  method  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  in  which  the  eggs  are  dipped  in  oil,  a 
vacuum  is  drawn  on  them,  and  the  vo.cuum  released  with  COp,  gas. 
Studios  have  been  made  on  the  preservation  of  dressed  poultry  by 
methods  of  quick  freezing  and  glazing. 

Keeping- quality  tests  of  samples  of  butter  that  had  been 
G-overninent  graded  were  held  for  a  period  of  7  days  at  a  temper- 
ature of  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  were  helpful  in  detecting  butter 
that  was  likely  to  deteriorate  in  channels  of  distribution.  By 
eliminating  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  such  butter  at 
so^orces  of  production,  it  is  ]possible  to  insure  better  keeping 
quality  in  the  G-overnnent- graded  butter  packaged  with  certificates 
of  quality. 

A  study  in  progress  at  the  present  time  of  butter-price 
quotations  and  butter-price  m.ochanisms  is  expected  to  result  in 
improvements  in  the  market  news  reporting  on  butter  and  in  the 
reporting  of  x^ricos  that  more  accurately  reflect  the  actual 
valiie  in  the  v/holesale  markets. 


*  *  * 


rRUITS      k  11  "D      V  EGETABLES 


Pmit  ani  Vo^^etalDlo  Division 
Vf.  G-.  Meal      In  Charge 


The  Erui.t  and  V,egeta"ble  Division  is  co.'nprised  of  two 
"branches  of  work':--  resear.eli;  and  serviGs,  and  regulatory.  Seven 
major  activities:  .axe  inclndod:-  ,  '  ' 

(1)  He  search  and  Service-        .  -  . 

(a)  Market  news  '  "   . '  " 

("b)  Food  products  inspection 

(c)  Standardization  and.. research 

(2)  Regulatory 

.(a). Produce  Agency  Act  /. 

("b)  Perishahle  Agricultural  Conmodit ies  Act  " 
(c)  Standard  Container  Acts 
.-  •(d)  Export  Apple  and  Pear.;  Act 

Market  news  is  provided  daily  fron  the  najor  receiving  .  " 
narkets  and  fron  principal  shipping  sect-dons  of  the  co'^int.ry,*  Des- 
tination and  shipx:ing-point  inspection  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetalDlcs 
is  nado  upon  roQ_UGst.     Shipping-point  inspection  is  available  in 
44  States.  .  Inspection  of  canned  products  a^lso  is  nade  upon  re- 
quest, and  certificates  of  quality  a:id  condition  are  issued. 

Standards  have  been  developed  for  57  different  fruits  and 
vegeta-lDles  and  8.- other  products  su,ch  as  peanuts,  honey,  and  maple 
sirup.    The  research  work  includes  the  developnent  and  naintenance 
of  adequate  standards  of  quality  and  investigations  relating  to 
other  phases  of  marketing. 
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Res oar ch  and  Servico 

The  research  and.  service  "branch  of  the  work  with  fruits, 
vegeta"bles,  and  nuts  includes:  (a)  market  news,  (h)  inspection, 
and  (c)  standardiza-tion  and  rcsearc.i. 

Market  Mews 


The  narkct-rcporting  service  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetahles 
was  inaugurated  in  1915.     This  service  furnishes  infornation  on 
shii3nents,  receipts,  unloads,  market  prices,  and  demand  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  daily  "by  leased  wire,  commercial  telegraph, 
and  mail  from  the  principal  receiving  markets  and  from  the  prin- 
cipal shi]pping  sections  of  the  country.     The  infornation  is  con- 
densed into  report  form  and  distributed  without  charge  by  mail 
or  by  wire  or  radio  if  facilities  are  j-jrovided  by  the  applicant 
to  all  interested  persons  in  shipping  sections  and  receiving 
markets.     Similar  information  on  peanuts  is  collected  and  dis- 
tributed weekly  and  on  honey  semi-monthly. 

Reports  issued  periodically  summarize  the  ma,rketing  of 
individual  crops  in  producing  sections  from  v;hich  daily  market 
inform-ation  has  been  released.    Special  reports  are  made  on  un- 
loads of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  number  of  the  large  receiving 
marke  t  s • 

Permanent  market  news  offices  are  maintained  in  21  of  the 
large  receiving  markets  of  the  country  and  temporary  field  offices 
of  from  1  to  8  months'  duration  in  about  45  of  the  principal  ship- 
ping sections.     Seventeen  States  cooperate  in  the  market-news  work 
carried  on  in  those  States. 

Ins-pection  Service 

Inspection  at  destination  and  shipping  point  is  available 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  miscellaneous  products, 
such  as  peanuts,  pecans,  v/alnuts,  honey,  maple  sirup,  peonies  cut 
in  the  bud,  and  asparagus  fern  Plumosus,  and  for  the  processed 
forms  of  many  of  these  commodities. 

Market  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  inaugurated 
in  1917  as  a  war  measure,  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  Department  in  the  following  year.    At  that  time  it  v/as 
restricted  to  investigation  and  certification  of  the  condition  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  receiving  m.arkets.     For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  approximately  14,500  cars  were  inspected^ 
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In  1922,  authoritj^  for  inspection  of  perishable  food  products  'by 
the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  was  "broadened  "b^r  providing  for 
Federal  certification  at  shipping  points,  and  later  exp.anded  to 
include  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables.    During  the  1937-38 
season,  more  than  500,000  cars  of  frc^h  fruits  and  vegetables  v;ere 
certified;  also  5  million  cases  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Total  !!^hv:^i.b'";r  of  Inspections 

Year  (end-  Shipping  Receiving 

ing  June  30)  Pnint  Markets  Total 

1925  131,087.  32,334  165,421 

1950  245,129  44,740  287,869 

1935  306,435  53,443  359,878 

1938  450,065  49,Q52  499,117* 

1939  •  -456,394  48,865  SOS, 259 

*  During  1937-38,  an  additional  15,649  cars  of  potatoes  v/ero 
inspected  for  diversion  to  livestock  feed  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  starch* 

Upon  request  of  f inr3j\ciall.y  interested  parties,  fresh  fruits 
and  veget?.bles  are  inspected  e.t  destination  in  the  principal 
receiving  markets,  and  certificates  shewing  quality  or  grade  and 
condition  of  such  commodities  are  issued.    A  fee  of  $4  per  car 
for  grade  certification  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  except  in 
the  ca-se  of  special  commodities,  is  charged  for  this  service.  The 
fee  for  condition  only  certificates  is  $2.50.     The  certif ica.tes 
issued  are  of  great  assistance  in  settling  differences  of  opinion 
between  shippers  and  receivers.     They  are  prima-facie  evidence 
in  Federal  courts  and  in  actions  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act* 

Shipping-point  inspection  is  conducted  in  44  States  in 
cooperation  with  State  departments  of  agriculture,  or  other 
governmental  agencies.    A£:roemonts  with  such  agencies  provide 
that  the  States  shall  employ  inspectors  i/no  are  to  be  licensed' 
by  Federal  supervisors  ujjon  shov/ing  proper  qualifications.  The 
cooperating  agencies  defray  the  expenses  of  the  service  from  the 
fees  collected  and  reimburse  the  Federal  Departm-ent  for  the 
supervision  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  uniformity 
in  the  application  of  the  grades  in  the . different  States. 

Material  assistance  is  rendered  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
All  supplies  of  fresh  fruits  'and  vegetables  for  the  Na-^/y  and 
for  veterans^  hosx^itals  are  inspected  in  accordance  with  Federal 
standards.     Similar  service  is  furnished  to  numerous  State, 
counts^  smd  mvjiicipal  agencies.    All  j)urcha:Ses  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  are 
expected  to  show  compliance  with  purchase  orders.     The  shipping- 
point  branch  of  the  service  is  also  used  as  the  agency  for 
certification  of  compliance  v^ith  standards  under  marketing 
agreements  covering  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Based  on  inspoctions  of  prccGSsed  fruits  and  vegetables, 
certificates  of  quality  and  condition  ai"e  issued  to  show  coripjliance 
v/ith  the  recoinnended  grades  or  other  standards  upon  v/hich  con- 
nercial  contracts  and  purchases  by  governnental  agencies  are 
"based.    Fees  are  charged  v/hich  are  expected  approxinately  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  service*     Standards  are  "being  developed  for  ad- 
ditional dried  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  not  nov/  included 
in  the  work. 

Standardization  and  narkoting  research 

The  c"bject  of  the  research  work  is  to  develop  U.  S,    •  ■ 
standards  to  he  used  in  grading  ar.d  narkcting  and  to.  investigate 
handling  and  marketing  practices  in  order  to  assist  in  "bringing 
about  iriprovenents  in  the  industry. 

IJ.  S,  standards  for  65  different  products  hai'-e  been  issued. 
Since  tv'o  or  nore  standards  are  necessary  for  sone  products 
because  of  differences  in  types  and  uses  in  various  producing 
areas,  99  standards  have  been  issued.     This  total  includes  82 
standards  for  57  different  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  17 
standards  for  8  other  products  not  classed  as  fniits  and 
vegetables. 

Introduction  of  new  varieties,  rp^vages  of  insect  pests 
and  diseases  that  introduce  now  grading  factors,  changes  in  trade 
demands  and  improvenents  in  the  ncthods  of  handling,  packing,  and 
shipping,  require  periodic  revisions  of  grade  specifications  in 
the  pernissive  U.  S.  standards  for  fruits  and  vegetables  so  that 
they  accurately  represent  comercial  values.     Constant  research 
is  necessary  in  order  to  refine  and  make  nore  specific  the 
definitions  for  various  types  of  grade  defects  in  the  largo  number 
of  U*  S.  standards  now  in  effect  and  in  v/hich  many  definitions 
arc  geiiRral  instead  of  specific.     Investigations  are  also  made 
relative  to  developing  better  methods  of  obtaining  uniform 
interpretation  of.  grade  defects. 

U.  S.  standards  furnish  a  common  language  as  a  basis  for 
futures  contracts,  a  langimge  that  is  indispensable  in  making 
telegraphic  sales,  sales  in  transit,  or  in  any  circumstance  in 
which  the  buyer  cannot  exercise  the  privilege  of  inspection  before 
purchase.     Such  standards  are  also  necessary  in  the  settlement  of 
claims  and  to  permit  an  intelligent  comparison  of  market  prices. 
The  sorting  of  a  product  into  definite  classes  to  meet  buyers' 
dem^ands  permits  nore  effective  distribution,  extends  the  market- 
ing season,  and  reduces  marketing  costs.    Definite  standards  are 
of  great  importance  in  relation  to  such  marketing  functions  as 
financing  and  advertising.    Warehouse  operation  ujider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  requires  the  use  of  U.  S. 
grades  where  they  are  available. 
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Tho  practicG  cf  shippers  grading  products  that  move  to 
city  markets,   so  that  these  products  meet  the  reo^uir ements  of 
the  U.  S,   staridards,  prevents  much  loss  from  v:aste  and  deteriora- 
tion in  trajisit  "by  the  elimination  of  culls  a.nd  inferior  q-aality 
"before  shipment •    The  adoption  of  U,  Sc  standards  "by  cejiners  and 
growers  as  a  "basis  for  purchasing  and  delivering  rav/  products 
also  is  "becoming  more  widespread  each  year.     They  as  well  as 
consumers  "benefit  from  such  .a  program*     The  use  of  the  sta.ndards 
encourages  growers  to  produce  and  carefully  to  harvest  a.  higher 
quality  product . "becauso  canners  pay  higher  prices  for  "better  qual- 
ity deliveries,    T'he  earners  can  afford  to  pa.y  more  "oecause  waste 
in  mantifacture  is  less;  la"b-or  costs  are  reduced;  the  proportion 
of  receipts  suita."ble  for  processing  is  higher;  and  the  quality  of 
the  manufactm-ed  product ,  is  superior. 

As  these  gra^des  are  used  as  a  'oasis  of  sales,  it  follows 
that  the"  inspections  hy  the  Federal  or  iredera,l-State  inspector  are 
made  on  the  "basis  of  these  grades.     The  use  of  Federal  standards 
"by  "bn^-er  and  seller  as  "basis  cf  sale  ha.s  greatly  facilitated  the 
rendering  of  decisions  under  tho  provisions  of  the  Perishahle  Agri- 
ctiltural  Commodities  Act.     The  Agricultural  -Adjustment  Administra- 
tion has  m.ade  very  extensive  use  of  the  U.  S.  stando.rds  in  reg^olat- 
ing  shipments  in  connection  v/ith  marketing  agreements,  and  in  the 
opora-tion  of  programs  for  the  purchase  or  diversion  of  s'jii'plus 
fruits  and  vegeta"bles. 

Investigations  relating  to  harvesting,  grs.ding,  sizing, 
packing,  transportation  to  market,  selling  at  shipping  points,  or 
in  the  markets,  and  prices  for  different  varieties,   ^5:rados  and 
sizes  are  a  part  of  the  research  v/ork. 

Considera"ble  research  is  carried  on  relating  to  such  cur- 
rent pro'olcms  as  the  use  of  the  no  tor  truck  in  marketing  fr^jits  and 
vegetatles  a.ni  in  developing  more  roZ.Ia.ole  and  adequate  i:uforD.a- 
tion  regarding  the  iiovenent  of  these  commodities  "by  this  means  of 
transportation..    A^^.a-lyses  shov-ing  areas  of  prod'j.ction,  distrioution 
of  shipments,  and  related  inicrraation  arc  helpful  to  those  interest- 
ed in  the  p.arketing  protloms  relating  to  specific  crops. 

The  regLilatory  work  concerns  the  enforcement  of  (a)  Produce 
Agency  Act,   ("'d)  Perisha"ble  AgricvJ.tural  Commodities  Act,  (c) 
Standard  Container  Acts,  and  (d)  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act. 

Produce  Agency  Act 

The  Produce  Agency  Act  (approved  March  3,  1927)  is  "An  Act 
to  prevent  the  destruction  or  dra:'p)ing-  without  good  and  sufficient 
cause  therefor,  of  farm  produce  received  in  interstate  commerce  by 
commission  rxerchants  and  others  and  to  require  them  truly  and 


corroctly  to  account  for  all  farm  produce  roceivGd  "by  thcEi,"  This 
is  a  criminal  statute  v/hich  apxilios  only  to  agency  transactions. 
It  is  enforced  in  connection  v/:th  the  Fcrisha'ble  A^/ricultural 
Corj:iodities  Act,  "but  includes  .dairy  and  poultry  products  and 
certain  other  perishable  farn  products  not  covered  "by  the  Perisha'blG 
Agricultural  Connodities  Act. 

Perisha"ble  A.^ricultural  Connodities  Act 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Connodities  Act  "becane  a  law 
on  June  10,  1930.     It  requires  all  connission  nerchants,  dealers, 
and  brokers  having  to  do  with  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  interstate  or  foreign  connerce  to  secure  a  license 
fron  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  year.  To 
engage  in  the  handling  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  in  interstate 
or  foreign  connerce  without  such  a.  license  nakes  the  offender 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  nore  than  $500  for  each  offense  and 
not  nore  than  $25  per  day  for  eac}.  day  it  continues.     In  addition, 
he  nay  be  enjoined  fron  doing  business  without  a  valid  license. 

The  act  sets  forth  nine  offenses  a.s  unlawful.    These  are: 
The  making  of  any  fraudulent  charge;  rejection  without  reasonable 
cause;  failure  to  deliver  without  reasonable  cause;  dumping  v/ith- 
out  reasonable  cause;  false  or  misleading  statements;  failui'-e 
truly  and  correctly  to  account;  misrepresentation  of  character, 
kind,  grade,  quality,  condition,  degree  of  maturity,  State  or 
country  of  origin;  removing,  altering,  or  tampering  with  any  card, 
stencil,  stamp,  tag,  or  other  notice  placed  on  a  container  or 
railroad  car,  containing  a  statement  of  grade  of  the  fruit  or 
vegetable  contained  therein;  and  the  making  of  any  change  in  the 
contents  of  a  load  or  lot  of  vegetables  or  fruits  that  has  been 
inspected,  without  the  consent  of  the  inspector.     If  a  licensee 
is  found  guilty  of  any  one  of  these  offenses  he  may  be  punished 
by  publication  of  the  facts  and/or  suspension  not  to  exceed  90 
days,  or  revocation,  of  his  license.    Licensees  are  also  required 
to  keep  such  records  as  v;ill  fully  and  correctly  disclose  all 
transactions  involved  in  their  business.    Failure  to  keep  such 
records  may  be  punished  by  publication  of  the  facts  or  suspension 
of  license  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  90  days. 

The  Secretary  m.ay  receive  from  injured  parties  claims  for 
dama-gos  resulting  from  any  violation  of  the  act  and,   if  the  claim 
is  supported  by  proper  evidence,  issue  a  reparation  award  a.gainst 
the  offender.    No  hearings  are  held  in  cases  involving  $500  or 
less,  the  pa^rties  submitting  their  evidence  by  means  of  deposi- 
tions or  verified  sta.tenents  of  fact.     In  cases  involving  amounts 
betv;een  $500  and  $2,000,  hearings  Liay  be  v/aived  by  consent  of 
both  parties.    Hearings  must  be  held  in  cases  involving  more  than 
$2,000. 
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Vrnen  the  Secretary  h?.s  iss-acd  a  reparation  order  the 
licensee  against  whom  it  is  directed  hps  30  days  in  v/hich  to  pay 
it  or  appeal  to  a  U.  S*  District  Court.     If  he  fails  to  take 
either  of  these  coarses  his  license  is  auto  aa.tically  suspended 
Dy  operation  of  lav/  at  the  e:q3iration  of  5  days  after  the  end  of 
the  20-day  period.     If  a  decision  is  appealed  to  a  U.  S.  District 
Co-art,  a  new  trial  is  held  hut  the  findings  of  fact  and  order  of 
the  Secreta.ry  are  prina-facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated.     The  party  in  v/hosc  favor  the  reparation  av/ard  is  issued 
may  within  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  ord(3r  file  a  suit  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Court,  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  located, 
seeking  to  enforce  the  av/ard. 

Since  the  act  vas  enacted  in  1930,  more  than  22,000  complaints 
have  been  filed,  of  wl  ich  more  than  21,000  have  "been  settled.  The 
Secretr?>,ry  has  rendered  decisions  in  more  than  2,400  cases,  ordering 
puhlication  in  r.ore  than  1,600  instances,  ana.  hp.s  issued  reparation 
awards  amounting  to  approximately  $645,000.     The  puhlic  is  familiar 
with  these  decisions;  they  have  l^een  widely  cirried  in  the  trade 
papers.    But  cases  in  v/hich  the  Secretary  has  rendered  decisions  do 
not  completely  measure  the  v/orth  of  the  act.     In  almost  one- third  of 
the  21,000  complaints  which  have  "been  settled*   the  Department  has 
assisted  in  arranging  amicaole  settlements,  th.c  total  amiO'ant  paid 
in  such  settlements  exceeding  $1,400,000.    More  than  20,000 
licenses  are  now  in  force. 

Export  A^-ple  and  Pear  Act 

The  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  of  1933  ie:  intended  to  prevent 
the  shipment  to  foreign  miP.rkets  of  fruit  of  low  grades  which  might  . 
injure  the  roioutation  of  Aiierican  fruits  in  general  and  v/hich 
under  the  conditions  existing  in  a.ny  one  season  would  not  "be 
likely  to  sell  for  more  than  the  cost  of  prepari3,tion  and  riarketing. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  r^any  shij^pers  consigned 
apples  of  low  grr-de  to  European  markets  when  thc"5y  found  difficulty 
in  selling  such  fruit  at  home. 

Standard  Container  Acts  of  1915  and  1938 

The  tv/c  Standard  Container  Acts  fix  the  silzes  for  Climax 
"baskets,  containors  for  sr.all  fruits  and  vegetahl^es ,  standard 
hampers,  and  round  stave  and  splint  "baskets.     The-  adm.inistra.tion 
of  these  acts  i^wolves  the  testing  of  samples  of  these  containers 
in  order  to  determine  v/hother  they  comply  with  pr(5scri"bed  stand- 
ards and  the  preparation,  for  suhmission  to  the  D<3partmient  of 
Justice,  of  cases  against  those  who  fail  to  comply r  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 
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The  olDjectives  ■  of  these  tv;o  acts  are,  (l)  to  affcrd 
protection  to  the  "bioying  x^"'^'*^^-^^^       outlawiiit^  short  measure 
containers;   (2)  to  rediice  manufacturing  costs  by  eliminating 
numerous  odcl  sizes  and  shapes;   (3)  to  form  a  more  accurate  a.nd 
definite  "basis  for  na.rket  quotations  "by  providing  standard  units 
of  sale,  and  (4)  to  eliminate  unfair  competition  which  the  grower 
who  uses  full  capacity  containers  must  meet  from  the  user  of 
short  containers. 

Snforcement  of  these  acts  has  reduced  the  numhcr  of  sizes 
of  "berry  hoxes  from,  approximately  18  to  5,  till  "baskets  from  30 
to  5,  ClimfiX  "ba-skets  from  31  to  4,  hampers  from  42  to  9,  sjjlint 
baskets  from  25  to  6,  and  round  stave  "b^askcts  from  20  to  9.  The 
fruit  and  vogGta"ble  markets  are  no  longer  cluttered  v/ith  the 
multiplicity  of  odd  sizes  and  shaj^es  of  containers  of  these  tyj)es 
which  formerly  contributed  to  confusion  and  deception. 

,    .  Although  thv^se  acts  have  satisf a.ctorily  solved  t'ne  problems 
of  containers  of  t]  ,c  typos  covered,  enorm.ous  quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  nve  i  acked  in  crates,  cartons,  drums,   sacks,  and 
paper  containers,  :^v-t  v/hich  Federal  standards  are  not  in  force- 
These  containers  a,';;  used  in  such  a  wide  variety  of  deceptive 
sizes  a.nd  shapes  that  they  impose  an  unnocessa-ry  burden  upon 
growers,  handlers,  and  consumers. 


*  *  * 
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GRAIN    AlTD  SEED 


Grain    a.  n  1    Seed    D  i  v  i  s  i  o'  n 
E.  J.  yrorp.hy  In  Charge 

The  work  of  tho  Graii:.  and  Seed  Division  ::.ay  on  outlined  under 

six  principal  headings: 

(l)  Adriinistration  of  the  U.S.  GrG.in  Standards  Act 

(3)  Administration  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act 

(3)   Insjjection  of  ''ceans,  hay,  peas,  rice,  and  seed 

(4.)  Standardizrti on  and  narketinj  rosearch 

(6)  Market  nevrs 

(6)  E ducat iona.1  a.ctivities 

Official  Liandatory  standa,rds  are  in  effect  for  v/heat,  "barlej, 
oa.ts,  feed  oats,  nixed  feed  oats,  rye,  nixed  grain,  flaxseed,  corn, 
and  {;;rain  sorghuns.    Approxinatel:/  400  licensed  inspectors  are  avadl-/ 
al)lo  at  174  iriiportenit  grain  markets,  and  their  work  is  constantly 
supervised  to  assure  as  correct  and  uniforn  inspections  as  pcssihle. 
An  increasingly  large  nuifoer  of  individUcal  producers  is  requesting 
inspection  of  sanples  of  their  crops  prior  to  marketing  then. 
Official  permissive  standards  are  in  effect  for  dry  edihle  heans, 
soy"bcans,  peas,  hay,  and  rice.     Inspection  for  these  miscellaneous 
comiiodit ics  is  used  extensively  a.t-  country  points,   in  surplus  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  a.reas,  and  at  a  numher  of  terminal  markets. 
Lajoratories  are  ncaintained  at  Washington,  D.  C.,for  standardization 
and  marketing  research  for  grain,  ha.y,  "beans,  pea.s,   seed,  and  rice. 
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T!ie  Pedoral  Seed  Act  requires  complete  and  correct 
labeling  of  seed  in  interstate  ccniv;orcG  and  incorporatos  in 
the  Act  and  makes  mandatory  the  ^.o3ticms-v;ood.  seed  requirements 
of  the  State  into  v/hich  the  seed  is  shipped.    All  agricultm-al 
and  ve£:;eta'ble  seed  is  re^culatcd  as  to  the  quality  required  for 
importation  intC'  this  country*     The  iirportation  of  screenings  of 
many  kinds  of  seed  is  prohihitcd»    A  seed-testing  laboratory  is 
maintained  in  Washin^rton,  and  four  acditioned.  laboratories  are 
operated  cooperatively  with  tlie  States  of  Indiana,  Missouri, 
California,  and  Oregon* 

The  market  news  service  covers  gi"'aii:,  beans,  hay,  rice, 
foodstuffs,  a-nd  hops. 

■Educational  activities  includo  the  holding  of  about  150 
grain- and  hay-g-radidg  schools  annually.  These  are  attended  by 
approximately  15,000 producers,  shippers,  and  dcalcrfci. 


Gr  a  i  11  St  andar  ci:^  Ac  t 


The  Grain  Standards  Act  v.rp.s  passed  in  1916.     It  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ostal^lish  of.Cicir.l  sta.ndards  for 
{^rain,  to  license  inspectors  to  avpply  such  standards,  and  to' 
ha.ndle  a,ppeals  from  inspectors'   deterninations  upon  a.pplication 
07  a,ny  interested  party.     It  is  primarily  a  service  statute  hut 
ca.rries  certain  reg-alatory  provisions  designed  to  prevent  fraud 
anid  nisrepresentation  as  v/cll  as  to  protect  the  intoji^rity  of  the 
official  standards.     The  need  for  the  legislation  arose  fron  a 
chaotic  condition  in  grain  marketin.,  v/hich  developed  fron  the  us 
of  a  van-iety  of  local  standards  a,nd  a  la.ck  of  tuiifornity  in  thei 
application. 

At  the  present  tine  official  standards  are  in  effect  for 
wheat,  harley,  oats,  feed  oats,  nixed  food    oats,  rye,  nixed 
grain,  flaxseed,   corn,  and  grain  sorghuns.     By  the  terns  cf  the 
la.v/  their  use  is  nandatory,  and  official  inspection  is  reogaired, 
if  the  grain  "be  sold  "by  gi'a.do  and  s]iippcd  in  interstate  corLUorce 
fron  or  to  a  place  at  v/hich  official  inspection  service  is  na.in- 
tained.    Aside  fron  the  nandatory  features,  the  standa,rds  have 
heen  volimtarily  adopted  throughoLit  the  couiitry  as  the  "basis  of 
trading  at  country  elevators,  at  terninal  narkets,  for  warehous- 
ing and  financing  purposes,  for  fut^ores  trading,  a.nd  in  foreign 
connerce.     It  has  now  hecone  trade  custon  to  utilize  the  cfficia 
grain  standards  in  the  nerchanidising  of  gra.in.     The  standards 
furnish  the  nediun  of  a  conjnon  understanda'clc  lang^Ji3-ge  "betv/een 
"buyers  a.nd  sellers.     Through  official  inspection,  an  uifoiased 
appraisal  of  the  quality  of  the  grain,   independent  of  either 
"buyer  or  seller,  is  provided. 


I      "The  Service  of  Federa.l  Grain  Standards",  | 
j  Miscellaneous  Pu"blication  IIo.  326  of  the  1 
iU.S.D.A.,   issued  in  Decen"ber  1938,   is  a  non-  j 
technical  discussion  of  the  official. stand-  j 
ards,  their  history,  a.nd  use.  i 

InsTpection  ava,ila"ble  at  17^  np.rkets 

The  inspection  service  functions  tlirough  400  licensed  in- 
spectors whose  services  a^re  availa'ble  a.t  174  inportant  grain 
narkets.     Tliese  licensees  are  not  Federal  enployees.     They  a,re 
enployed  "by  States,  hoa.rds  of  tra^do,  chancers  of  connerce,  and 
in  a  fev7  instanices,  they  act  independently  on  a  fee  hasis.  They 
are  prohi"bited  "by  law  fron  having  any  financial  interest  in  grai: 
nerchandising  or  fron  heing  in  the  enploy  of  grain  doa.lers  cr 
elevator  operators,  and  their  licenses  arc  suhject  to  suspension 
or  revocation  for  cause.     Their  work  is  supervised  oy  Federal 
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grain  supervisors  —  oporatinr^:  fron  46  inportaut  iiarkets  —  to 
insure  correct  and  uniforra  application  of  the  official  standards, 
and  to  handle  a^jpeals  on  "behalf  of  the  Secretary  fron  insj^ections 
performed  by  these  licensees  ujjon  opx)lica.tion  of  c?n  interested 
party. 

The  acconpanying  tabulation  shows  in  terns  of  carloads 
the  average  number  of  inspections  perforned  by  licensed,  inspectors 
for  the  3-year  period  1918  to  1920  as  conpared  with  the  o-year 
average  for  the' years  1936  to  1938.    This  table  also  shows  a 
conparison  of  the  number  of  Federal  appeals  handled  directly 
during  the  two  periods. 

In  select  ion  of  Grain  Appeals 
Cars  No . 


Jan.  1,  1917    -  June  30, 

1917 

236,348 

324 

July  1,  1917    -  June  30, 

1918 

772,842 

1,457 

July  1,  1918    -  June  30, 

1919 

1,339,173 

6,652 

J^'il^^.ljL  1S19_  -  JiHie_30,,. 

1,473,143 

10,960 

3-yoa,r  average,  1918  - 

1920 

1,195,053 

/-'        T~  f* 
D  ,  Obo 

July  1,  1935    -  June  30, 

1936 

1,079,811 

49,416 

July  1,  1936    -  June  30, 

1937 

.1,002,797 

33,354 

1^37_  -  June_30,. 

1,503,668 

79,675 

3-year  average,  1936  - 

1938 

1,195,492 

54,148 

Corn  standards  becano  ef 

feet ivc 

3  Dccenbor  1,  1916 

Wheat      "  " 

ti 

July         1,  1917 

Wheat      "  revised 

u 

July        15,  1918 

Oats        "  becane 

It 

June        16,  1919 

Ori._,inal  nunber  of  supervision 

districts  -  32 

1939  -      niLnber  of  supervision  districts  -  37 


1939  -      nunber  of  sub sta.t ions  -  6 

Correct  and  uniforn  ins-pection 

A  general  field  heo.dquarters  is  naiutaincd  at  Cnicago  and 
a  Pacific  Coast  headquarters  at  Portland,  Or eg.  At  these  offices 
a  staff  of  grain- gra.ding  experts  known  as  a  Board  of  Review,  is 
in  constant  touch  with' district  supervisors,   through  the  nediun  of 
an  excha.nge  of  sanples  by  which  interpretations  of  the  standards 
are  checked'  in  order  to  bring  about  correct  and  uniform_  applica.tion 
by  all  supervisors  and  all  inspectors  located  throughout  the  country 
The  structure  of  the  standards  is  such  that  although  many  of  the 
doterninations  are  perfornod  '}y  means  of  mechanical  apparatus, 
there  are  several  factors  that  must  be  determined  b2/  the  exorcise 
of  huiiian  skill  a.nd  judginent.    Because  of  these  factors,  the  Board 
of  Review  is  charged  v/ith  the  duty  of  interpreting  the  standards 
for  the  persons  who  use  then  in  official  inspection  v/ork.- 
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The  aim  is  for  correct  and  uniform  inspection  in  the  first 
instance  so  that  producers  and  traders  need  not  "'oe  put  to  the  neces- 
sity of  c&,lling  federal  appeals.     Here  it  should  "be  noted,  hov^ever, 
that  many  appeals  are  made  as  the  result  of  contractual  stipulations 
or  to  insure  delivery  of  grain  of  a  ojialitj-  that  meets  the  buyers' 
requirem.ents ,  and  not  as  the  result  of  incorrect  inspections. 

In  furtherance  of  the  policy  designed  to  o'bteAn  correct 
original  inspections,  licensees  are  required  to  report  daily  to 
the  district  federal  grain  sapervisor  the  inspections  performed 
"by  them.     In  addition  to  the  v.-pvca,!  inspections  they  handle,  dis- 
trict supervisors  talzc  samples  at  random  from  lots  of  grain  pre- 
viously inspected  by  a  licensed  inspector  in  order  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  his  performance.     Approximately  200,000  appeal  and 
supervision  samples  are  taken  annually  from  graded  lots  of  grain 
througho""  i  the  country. 

Stcjidards  are  v;idoly  used 


The  widespre.ad  use  of  rcdera,l  grain  standards  and  inspec- 
tion has  esta.blished  the  system  of  national  standards  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  grain-m.arketing  system.    They  function  as 
the  basis  of  price  quotations  at  country-buying  points,  on  the 
trading  floors  of  the  various  gro.in  markets,   in  m.erchandising 
between  m^.rkets,  and  in  foreign  cables  negctiati?ig  export  trans- 
actions. 

Use  of  the  standards  at  count ry-bu^^ing  points  is  indirect 
rather  than  direct.     There  are  very  fe^.-  country-buying  points  at 
which  the  volume  of  inspection  business  warrants  the  mcaintenp.nce 
of  an  official  inspection  service,    Fotvdths tan ding  this,  buyers 
and  selle.'s  a.t  country  points  vith  price  qiiotaticns  furnished 
them  fro:..  centr?.l  points  b^'-  mail,  telegraph,  and  radio  co.n,  in 
the  light  of  their  previous  experience  with  shipm.ents  for\\'arded  to 
inspection  points  and  actually  gr^-^dcd,  estimate  closely  what  they 
may  expect  to  receive  on  official  inspection. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country,  producers  have  under- 
tckcn  to  inform,  themiselves  as  to  the  grade  of  their  grain  prior 
to  sale  by  subr.itting  a  representative  sample  to  the  nearest 
licensed  inspector.     In  such  circijrnstances  the  inspector  grades 
only  the  sojnp.le,  but  with  the  inspector's  report  in  hand  the 
producer  is  in  a  position  to  bargain  intelligently  for  the  sale  of 
his  crop.     This  method  has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  territory  where  in  1953  som.e  20,000  sam.ples  of  grain  v^ere 
officially  inspected  and  the  results  vrere  reported  to  producers. 
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Federal  Sood  Act 

Adni ni e t r o t in n  and  enf or c enon t 

The  Federal  Seed  Act  req^iiiroG  roLij^.letG  and  correct  laljeline 
of  seed  in  interstate  connercc.     It  prohroits  false  advert i si of 
seed  and  req_iiiros  the  keeping'-;  of  cc3r;pleto  records  for  seed  shipped 
in  interstate  coiriiaerce.     Shipment  of  noxioTis-wecd  soed.s  is  controlled 
on  the  basis  of  tno  restriction.s  rc^^arding  ncxicus-v/eed  seeds  of  the 
State  into  which  the  seed  is  shipped.    Most  States  have  estahlishod. 
p.  system  of  seedi.  control  that  results  in  periodic  inspection  of  seed 
offered  for  sale  for  scedinr^^  purpoces  in  the  State.     In  viev;  of  this 
the  Fod.cral  G-over'ninent  does  not  duplicate  the  woi-k  of  the  States  hut 
cooperates  with  then  in  the  inspection  of  seed  shipped  in  interstate 
comer ce.    Efforts  are  made  hy  contacts  v/ith  the  tr.ade  a,nd  throuc;;h' 
puhlicity  to  encourage  trade  practices  that  eliminate  so  f.ar  ,as 
possible  the  nisbrandin,f_:  of  seed. 

Iniported  seeds  ro^rulated  as  to  quality 

Practically  all  ai:;ri cultural  and  yegeta-hle  seeds  are  re^ajdiated. 
cas  to  the  quality  required,  for  inp  or  tat  ion  into  the  United  States. 
These  seeds  must  he  at  least  75  percent  ptire  live  seed^  excepting  a 
fQ\!  kinds  for  v/hicli  Icv/or  pure  live  seed  standards  are  estfihlishod. 
and  nust  not  have  in  excess  of  S  percent  of  v/eed.  seeds.     In  addition, 
tlie  seed  nust  he  relatively  free  fron  noxious-v/ced  seeds.  Imported 
seoLL  is  sampled  at  the  ports  of  entry  hy  collectors  of  customs.  The 
seed  is  tested  at  the  seed  lahoratories  of  the  Service  and  supervision 
is  ;.  iven  to  any  staining  that  may  he  necessary,  or  to  cleaning  any 
seod  that  may  in  this  manner  he  made  to  meet  the  requirements  r^f  the 
Act.     Sc-*oenings  other  than  those  with  food  value  a..re  prohihited 
importation  into  the  United  States.     The  proliihition  against  the 
importat i-ni  of  low-quality  seed  is  a  definite  protection  to  the 
Xjlanter.     Statements  are  issued  twice  a  month  showing  the  quantity 
of  seed  '.laported  into  the  United  States. 

Imiported  alfalf-^v  and  red  clover  s^^ed.  stained 

Alfalfa  and  red  clover  do  not  iiave  distinguishahle  strains  or 
varieties,  hut  a  wide  range  of  adaptability  of  these  crops  has 
developed  as  ci  result  of  the  onvironr;,iental  conditions  in  tlic  differ- 
ent areas  in  vhiich  the  seed  is  produced.     To  protect  the  farmer  from 
planting  seed  thjit  is  not  adapted  to  conditions  in  his  locality, 
all  ii-n]:jortcd  alfa.lfa  and  red  clover  seed  is  stained,  v/ith  a  color 
that  shows  its  origin  or  relative  adaptability.    Unadapted  seed;,  is 
stained  10  percent  red.     Seed  that  is  not  so  definitely  unadapted 
to  conditions  in  this  country  is  stained  5  percent  green.  Alfalfa, 
and  red  clover  seed^  from  Canada  is  sta.ined  1  percent  violet. 
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SeGcl-tostin.g:  laboratories  maintp.inod 

Soed  tests  are  nade  in  the  seod  Ifiooratory  in  Washin-f^ton 
and  in  tho  Cooporative  Fodera.l-Statc  la'^^or.atcr ics  of  Lafaycstto,   Ind» , 
Colunbia,  Mo,  Scaranento,  .Calif.,  and  Corvallis,  OroG. ,   in  tho 
cnforcomGnt  of  tho  Federal  Seed  Act,     Ter.ts  also  a.re  r.iade  for  other 
Fedor-al  ac.:encios,  and  for  State  a{^:oncies,  seedsmen,  and  fariiers  to 
ascertain  gemination,  ,  and  weed  seed  content.     Tests  are 

made  to  detcrnine  the  variety  or  t^yT^e  of  seed  of  sone  kinds  of  crops. 
The  la'ooratory  in  Washington  has  served  as  a  referee  laboratory  to 
v;hich  interested  parties  nii^ht  suhnit  sariples  for  test  in  settling 
controversies.     Tests  for  private  and  connercial  interests  are 
United  to  a  fixed  quota  per  month.     This  quota  in  the  past  has 
served  to  meet  the  needs  of  jjractically  all  interested  parties. 

Seedsmen  v/ho  ship  sc  d  in  foreie"-!  commerce,  often  find  it 
essential  to  obtain  a  test  that  ivill  he  acceptable  by  the  foreign 
purchaser.     The  International  Seed  Testing  Association  makes  ar- 
rangements for  such  test^?,  provider  uiaiform  report  forms  to  its 
members,  and  formulates  the  rules  under  which  the  tests  are  m.ado. 
Tests  for  Internationa,!  certifiers ttiS  and  all  tests  involved  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  are  given  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  seed  laboratory. 

Inspection  of  Bea^ns,  Peas,  Play,  and  Rice 

Beans  and  i;oa,s 

Inspections  of  beans,  soybeans,  and  peas  was  started  on  a 
small  scale  in  1926.    At  first  it  wa.s  confined  to  dry  edible  beans 
and  soybep.ns,  and  to  a  very  fcvf  markets.    Later,  v;hen  standards 
for  dry  pea.s  ?.nd  split  peas  v^ere  developed,  inspection  was  extended 
to  these  cormodities.     From.  553  inspections  of  dry  beans  in  1926, 
the  service  v/as  cxpa,nded  to  a.pproxim.ately  6,000  inspections  in  the 
1938-39  marketing  season.     Soybe?,n  inspections  increased  from  152  in 
1926  to  approxir^ately  27,000  in  1938-39. 

With  soybeans .  the  basic  grade  is  important.     This  conuiodity 
is  sold  or  consi;^nod  to  terminal  markets  and  mills  by  loca,l  elevators 
p-nd  settlement  made  on  the  basis  of  gra.des  assigned  by  licensed 
inspectors  at  destination.    Any  grade  is  usually  acceptable,  but  in 
order  to  determine  vdaether  the  soybeans  meet  requirements  of  the 
basic  ^;;^ade  ajid  to  fix  equitable  discounts  if  they  fail  to  meet  that 
grade,   it  is  essontial  that  there  be  close  supervision,  by  an  unbiased 
agency,  of  the  application  of  the  grades  at  destination.     Sales  for 
export  usxially  are  for  U.S.  No.  2  Yellow,    Federal  certificates 
issued  at  port  of  shipment  are  accepted  as  final  evidence  of  grade. 
Licensed  inspectors  are  locc?-ted  at  all  lake,  seaboa.rd,  and  gulf 
points  where  soybeans  are  loaded  for  export  as  well  o.s  at  interior 


markets.     This  service  lias  facilitated  the  donestic  and  export  sale 
and  novcnent  of  this  coinr.iodity. 

The  rifc:h.t  of  ^-^rjpea-l  to  the  supervising  ai^oncy  in  case  of  dis- 
pute as  to  t_,TP^(ie  is  important  in  the  markotinf^  of  these  corjnodit ies. 
Any  grov/or,  shipper,  or  manufacturer  —  or  any  other  jjarty  \Aio  has 
a  financial  interest  in  the  product  involved  —  is  entitled  to  the 
appeal  privilege.     This  a,f fords  an    opportunity  for  the  supervisor 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  origina,l  grade  and  tends  to  loronote 
greater  confidence  betv/een  hioyer  and  seller  in  the  quality  of  the 
products  involved,  as  well  as  in  the  vcilue  of  the  certification 
of  inspection. 

The  consumer  demand  for  dry  edi"^3le  lDea.ns  confines  each  pur- 
chase to  a  definite  grade.    Rarely  is  p.  su'ostitute  grade  acceptable 
to  the  pu.rchaser.     This  necessitates  the  accurate  determina.tion  of 
grade  at  original  shipping  point  and  the  issuance  of  official  cer- 
tificate as  evidence  of  such  grade.    Beans  also  arc  inspect  al  in 
some  instances  'before  rccleaning  or  processinj;.;.     The  inspection 
certificate,  which  shows  the  class  and  percentages  of  defective 
and  sound  merchantaole  ""oeans,  provides  a  l:)asis  for  evaluating  tlr 
heans  offered  for  sale  "by  growers. 

In  the  orderly  mar^coting  of  dry  pea..s  it  is  essential  'that 
certificates  of  class,  quality,  and  condition  be  issued  at  original 
shipping  point,  whether  whole  peas  at  growers'  and  dealers'  v/are- 
houses  or  split  pea.s  at  manufacturers'  plaints.    Under  the  current 
system,  of  marketing  dry  peas  l)y  growers  the  inspection  for  class, 
dockage,  and  defects  in  the  thresher-run  peas  is  of  riajor  ir.Tportance . 

Hay 

Official  inspection  and  certification  of  grades  for  hay  are 
available  at  20  markets  v/herc  Federo.l  licensed  inspectors  are  sta- 
tioxied.     Inspectors  are  also  located  in  shipping  a-reas  in  9  States, 
and  are  available  for  making  inspections  at  points  easily  a^ccessiblc 
from  their  stations. 

Hay  inspections  now  total  approximately  8,000  yearly,  a 
m.a.terially  smaller  n-'umher  than  in  some  of  the  earlier  yeo,rs  of  the 
service.     In  the  1928-29  season  the  record  high  of  38,000  inspec- 
tions v/as  m.ade,  but  changes  v/ithin  the  past  fev/  years  have  ]or ought 
the  numher  to  a  sharply  lower  level.     These  changes  have  included 
the  shift  from  rail  to  truck  transportation,  disaiDpearajice  of 
most  of  the  hig  hay  markets,  the  greatly  reduced  number  of  horses 
in-  cities,  the  smaller  horse  population  on  farm.s,  the  shifts  frori 
grass  hays  to  legumes,  and  the  increased  production  of  hay  for 
loca.l  use  in  a.reas  that  forrierly  shipped  in  most  of  their  hay 
r  e  qui  r  em.en  t  s . 
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Increased  interest  in  the  p\irchase  of  hay  by  e'rade  cn  the 
"ba-sis  of  official  .  inspection  and  certif ice.t ion  recently  has  "been 
shewn  "by  large  cons-oraers,   such  as  coniinercial  dairies  and  Sta^e 
a,gencies.    Pm-chase  of  hay  accordin;^  to  federal  ^^jades  —  reQ_uiring 
inspe'ction  —  is  mandatory  "by  the  We-r  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies . 

Inspectors  licensed  to  make  ccmmercia.1  inspections  are  locate 
at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  ¥a.shington,  Al'baif.',  I'orfolk,  Atlanta., 
!Birmingha.m,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Oklahoma  City,  Tort  Worth, 
Ploustcn,  San  Antonio,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland,  Orogon,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Trajicisco.     (Qualified  inspectors  are  located  also 
at  shipping  points  in  Hew  York,  Alabe^ma,  Mississippi,  lleoraska, 
Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 
Regional  supervision  offices  a,ro  located  in  Washington,  Chicago,  At- 
lanta, Kansas  City,  Denver,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland,  Oregon, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Rice 

Inspection  of  rice  is  conducted  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Farm  Products  Inspection  ioom  of  the  Annual  Appro- 
priation   Act.     The  v;ork  is  done  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies 
^jnder  cooperative  agreements  Eird.  is  confined  largely  to  the 
principal  rice-producing  Sta.tes  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  ?.nd 
California.     A  distinct  trend  is  now  noted  toward  the  use  of  the 
service  in  certain  milled-rice  distriouting  centers  such  as  Memphis, 
St,  Louis,  and  UTew  York. 

Federal-State  rice-inspection  laboratories  a.re  maintained 
at  Hcv/  Orleans,  Crowley,  Lake  Charles,  and  Ahheville,  La.;  San 
Francisco,  Sacrai.iento ,  and  Stockton,  Calif.;  and  official  sajirpling 
service  is  available  at  the  most  important  outlying  ricc-mill-.ng 
a.nd  ma.rketing  centers  in  these  Sta^tes.     In  addition,  Fedora^lly 
operated  inspection  labora.tories  are  mc:-intained  at  ITov/  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco. 

Tentative  sta.ndards  for  milled  rice  were  first  promulgated 
in  1918.  Since  then,  U.  S.  standards  have  been  promulgated  for 
rough  rice,  brown  rice,  and  milled  rice.  The  standa.rds  have  been 
revised  and  amended  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  meet  the  actual 
req^-airoments  of  m.arketing.  The  milled-rice  grades  and  inspection 
are  used  extensively  in  the  export  trade  as  the  basis  of  contra.ct 
to  insure  the  quality  of  deliveries  and  to  avoid  tra^de  controversies 
and  hazards. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  approximately  2,621,000  cwts. 
of  rico  moving  in  coEuOerce  were  inspected,  graded,  anid  certified. 
Much  of  this  rice  moved  in  ei-rport  commerce.     In  addition  to  the 
grading  service  the  insrjection  departments  scr^/pd  exporters  by 
issuing  certif ica^tes  of  origin  on  1,305,975  cwts.,   tiius  enabling 
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shippers  to  take  advantage  of  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
foreign  countries,  particularly  in  CulDa. 

Seed  Verification  and  Dockage  Insioection 

Alfalfa  and  red  clover  verified  as  t^^  ..or i_gin_ 

The  U.S.   seed-verification  work  v/as  inaugurated  in  October 
1927.     Its  purpose  is  to  let  the  'buyer  knov/  the  correct  origin 
(place  where  grown)  of  any  lot  of  alfalfa  or  red  clovor  seed  that  is 
accompanied  "by  a  verif ied-or igin  seed  certificate.  Extensive 
stLidies  of  seodmen' s  records  v/cre  made  in 'devising  methods  of 
verifying  the  origin  of  those  seeds. 

A  complete  system  of  records  is  kept  by  dealers  enrolled  in 
the  service.     The  careful  supervision  and  checking  of  their  records 
as  v.rell  as  of  the  records  kept  by  country  shippers  make  possible 
the  tracing  of  origin  of  every  lot  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed 
that  is  handled  by  any  verif iod-origin  seed  dealer.     This  check  is 
possible  at  all  stages  of  marketing  from  the  time  the  seed  leaves  a 
grower  or  the  hands  of  a  country  shipper  until  it  is  received, 
cleaned,  bulked,  a-nd  sh?.ppsd  to  the  farmer  or  retail  dealer.  All 
of  the  stock  records  pertaining  to  the  seeds  in  question,  together 
with  the  samples  a.nd  stocks  of  the  dealer,  are  subject  to  super- 
vision of  Federal  seed  inspectors. 

Detailed  information  regardin,-'  shipments  of  a^lfa-lfa  a.nd  red 
clover  seed  from  each  of  the  import?^ ;.it  districts  is  obtained.  This 
information  is  checked  with  the  rec'^rds  of  verif ied-origin  seed 
dealers  and  shippers.     Shipments  of  verified  seed  to  hundreds  of 
farmers  and  country  merchants  are  checked  by  means  of  the  lot  numbers 
shown  on  tag  certificates  and  by  comparison  of  the  samples  collected 
with  those  on  file  in  the  offices  of  verif ied-origin  seed  dealers. 

Alfalfa  or  red  clover  seed  of  definite  origin  can  now  be  pur- 
chased almost  anyv/here  in  the  United  States.     The  101  vcriiied-origin 
seed  dealers  in  the  country  handle  more  than  85  percent  of  the  alfalfa 
seed  produced  in  northern  and  central  producing  area,s  and  shipped,  in 
comm.erce.     In  addition  they  handle  large  qua.ntities  of  verified- 
origin  red  clover  seed. 

Through  this  v/ork,  the  seed-marketing  situation  ha.s  improved 
by  eliminating  much  of  the  misrepresentation  of  origin  and  many 
mixing  or  other  unethical  practices.     The  v/ork  has  a-ided  in  v/oeding 
out  careless  and  unscrupi:.lous  shippers.     It  ha.s  increased  tlii 
premiums  paid  for  seed  from  the  States  that  produce  the  hardiest 
seed.     It  has  made  for  fairer  competition  in  the  m.erchandising  of 
seeds. 

Seed  dockage  inspection        ■       '  . 

Seed  dockage  inspection  of  country-run  forage  seeds  was 
started  in  October  1938  with  timet  :y  and  timothy  mixed  seed. 
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One  of  the  most  inr!.)ortant  protler^s  in  marketing  rough- cleaned 
or  country- run  forage  seed  is  the  determination  of  dockage.    Up  to 
the  time  this  service  was  r.ade  availal>le,  dockage  determinations 
were  made  largely  by  the  purchas.;r  or  receiver  of  the  seed  after  its 
arrival  a.t  destination.     This  m.ethod  v/as  not  generally  satisfactory 
as  controversies  often  arose  as  to  the  a.c curacy  of  dockage  determin- 
ation.    Certification  of  dockage  "by  a  Federal  agency  largely  elimin- 
ates controversies. 

It  appears  that  both  shippers  and  dealers  recognize  that  the 
purchase  of  timothy  seed  on  a  clean-seed  basis  is  the  only  v/ay  to 
give  the  producers  of  better  seed  commensurate  returns  for  produc- 
ing and  marketing  clean  seed.     This  pra.ctice  also  tends  to  brin^^ 
about  better  rough- cleaning  at  country  points  and  to  reduce  the 
distribution  of  objectionable  weed  seeds. 

■  Research 

G-rain  standards 

A  grain  standards  research  l-aboratory  is  maintained  at 
Wa.shington,  L.  C,  to  provide  ba.ckground  informiation  for  the 
opera.tive  inspection  services  in  both  grain  and  rice.     If  the 
inspection  services  a.re  to  be  of  commercial  va.lue,  the  standards 
must  be  pra^ctical  so  that  they  can  be  applied  readily,  thus  avoid- 
ing delays  of  and  demurrage  on  carloads  and  shiploaus  of  grain.  On 
the  other  hand,   the  standards  must  be  sufficiently  definite  and 
precise  to  reflect  the  comjnercial  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  commodity. 
The  research  laboratory  performs  Fiechanical,   chemical,  and  milling  and 
baking  tests  on  samples  of  grain  found  -in  co inm.erce  not  only  with  the 
view  of  im.proving  the  structure  of  the  standards  to  m.eet  chaaiging 
conditions  in  the  various  induistries  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
evolving  ne\j  and  improved  methods  of  evaluation  which  can  be  tra.ns- 
lated  into  terns  cf  prax'tical  inspection  procedure. 

The  projects  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  include:  testing 
of  electric  m.oisture  mieters  which  indicate  accurately  the  moisture 
content  of  grain  in  much  loss  time  than  v/as  formerly  required  by 
the  distillat icn  method;  development  of  a  m^cthod  to  determine  the 
degree  of  soundness  in  grain  for  use  in  those  cases  in  which 
deteriora.tion ' has  taken  place  en  m.asse  but  which  cannot  be  proper- 
ly evaluated  by  determiniiig  the  percentage  of  damiaged  kernels  by  the 
methods  used  at  present  in  commercial  inspection;  methods  for 
determining  incipient  and  progressive  dam.age  in  stored  corn; 
rapid  tests  for  determining  the  quantity  a.nd  quality  of  oil  in 
flaxseed  and  soybeans;  methods  for  evalua.ting  barley  that  has 
premium  values  for  rialting  p^orposes;  and  the  milling  of  wheat 
and  baking  of  the  flour  to  evaluate  its  properties. 

Of  major  importa>.nce  has  been  the  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  Fxechanical  equij)ment  for  use  in  gra.in-inspect ion 
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work  to  eliminate  the  personal  elernont,  such  as  the  development 
of  a  divider  to  cut  down  large  samples  into  a.liquot  portions  for 
analytical  purposes;  inrprovement  of  test  v/eight  per  "bushel  ap- 
paratus, development  and  standardization  od  dockage  machines 
for  cleaning  grain,  and  the  development  of  sieving  apparatus  for 
use  in  performing  kernel-sizing  tests. 

The  grain  standards  research  laboratory  works  closely 
with  all  field  offices  in  connection  with  problems  which  arise 
constantly  in  the  day-to-day  inspection  work  but  which  can  be 
solved  satisfactorily  only  by  the  m.ore  careful  and  precise  labora- 
tory methods. 

Seed  "Control 

Seeds  of  crops  are  studied  in  order  to  develop  a,dequate 
methods  of  testing.     To  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  with  equity,   it  is  essential  that  adequate  methods  of  test- 
ing be  standardized  so  th?.t  different  laboratories  or  seedsmen  may 
obtain  results  comparable  with -those  of  the  enforcing  agency. 

In  order  to  avoid  difficulty  caused  by  the  constantly  .chang- 
ing germination  ability  of  seed,   information  must  be  available  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  predict  the  behavior  of  germination  under 
known  storage  conditions.    This  info: .'.nation  will  serve  to  guide  the 
eni'orcement  agency  in  cases  involving  such  factors,  and  will  help 
the  dealer  to  avoid  delivery    f  misbranded  seed.     The  effect  of 
storage  conditions  such  as  moisture  and  temperature  upon  the  germina- 
tion of  seed  is  being  studied. 

To  moko  5t  possible  for  the  fp.rmer  to  obtain  the  variety  of 
seed  best  adapted  to  his  needs,  m.ea.ns  by  which  the  varieties'  might 
be  distingu-ished  by  seed  or  seedling  characters  are  being  studied. 
The  ability  to  make  such  determinations  wouldlfoster  correct  label- 
ing as  to  variety. 

Seed  marketing  ,         ^  ... 

Studies  in  seed  marketing  have  been  directed  toward  develop- 
ing service  work  in  market  information,   standardization,  and  certi- 
fication.   Methods  of  marketing    forage  seeds  from  coijQitry  points, 
and  of  determining  dockage  and  some  factors  of  quality  country-run 
seeds  also  are  being  studied. 

Marketing  research  has  not  resulted  in  establishment  of 
official  standards  for  seeds,   inavsmuch  as  the  State  agricultural 
colleges,  the  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  seed  trade 
ha,ve  preferred  that  factors  of  quality  in  seeds  be  evaluated  with- 
out establishing  a  series  of  grades.    A  number  of  seed-producing 
States  have  established  seed-certifying  associations  which  certify 
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iniprovGd  varieties  a.s  "certified,  seed"  or    o  "c  ate-certif ied  seed." 
Because  of  the  large  interstate  movement  and  distribution  of  alfalfa 
and  red  clover  seed,  the  verification  or  certification  of  origin  of 
these  seeds  is  made  07  the  Pederal  Department.     Since  late  1938, 
official  dockage  inspection  has  "been  provided  for  timcth;;^  seed,  and 
it  is  planned  to  extend  thi.^  sorvico  to  include  other  country-run 
forage  seeds. 

Hay  Standards 

Investigational  v/ork  looking  tov/ard  the  estahiishmcnt 
of  Federal  standards  for  hay  v/as  "begun  in  1919.    At  that  tirae 
commerce  in  hay  was  in  a  chaotic  condition.     No  concentrated 
effort  had  iDeen  made  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  improve 
hay  Fiarkoting.     Field,  market,  and  laboratory  studies,  particularly 
of  timotli^r  and  clover  hay,   showed  that  uniform  standards  v/ere 
essential  to  an  improvem.ont  of  the  situation. 

Hay  studies  have  evolved  siirtple  grading  and  classify- 
ing factors  "by  which  it  is  possible  to  grade  hay  by  approximate- 
ly uniform  methods.    An  outstanding  feature  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  method  for  accTirately  meas-'ji'ing  color  as  a  factor  in 
determining  grade;   tnis  involves  the  matching  of  a.  sample  of 
hay  with  knovn  color  values.     The  several  studies  have  resulted 
in  the  promulgation  of  official  U.  S.   standards  for  grades  of  all 
of  the  commercially  important  hays  and  t'le  more  frequently  traded 
mixtures  as  described  in  the  Handbook  of  Official  Hay  Standards 
issued  in  1936.     Standards  have  been  established  for  alfalfa  and 
alfalfa  mixed  hay;  timothy  and  clover  hay;  prairie  ha,y;  Johnson 
and  Joljiscn  mixed  hay;  grain,  wild  oat,  vetch,  raid  grain  m.ixed 
ilay;  Lespedeza  and  Lespedeza  mixed  hay;   soybean  and  soybean 
mixed  liay;  grass  hay;  mixed  hay;  and  straw. 

The  standar.ds  are  used  in  cijirrcnt  trading  practice, 
inspection,  and  market  reporting.     They  simplify  the  r.a-rket- 
ing  of  hay  by  affording  a  definite  basis  cf  quality. 

Decreases  in  the  commercial  riOvem.ent  of  hay  and  shifts 
in  producing  areas  in  recent  years  have  placed  the  emphasis  on 
the  production  of  qua-lity  hay  for  farri  consumption  rather  than 
for  market.    Work  is  nov;  being  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Extension  -Service  toward,  carrying  information  to  grov/crs  rela.- 
tive-  to  the  Federal  stand?-rds  for  hay  and  the  relation  to  quality 
and  feed  value. 
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Beans,  soyl)eans.  and  vqrs 

Research  stLidies  in  the  marketing  cf  "beans  and  soy- 
beans were  started  in  1922,     One  ohjectivG  was  national 
iinifornity  in  standards  for  dry  edible  boans.    By  that  tine 
it  also  became  evident  that  a  relatively  new  crop  to  this 
coimtry  —  soyberms  —  V70.s  developing  rapidly,  and  that  imiforn 
standards  were  needed  if  growers  were  to  receive  ocuitable 
prices  for  their  production.     Studies  of  narketing  and  grading 
problems  for  dry  pG?.s  were  begun  in  1930. 

Standards  of  quality  have  been  developed  for  dry  beans, 
soybeans,  dry  pep.s,  and  split  peas.     Standards  for  dry  edible 
beans  were  reconnended  in  1927  sjad  promulgated  as  official 
U.  S.  standards  in  1931.     They  were  revised  in  1935  to  include 
miscellaneous  t^-pes  of  bea.ns  and  to  provide  for  qu-ality  deter- 
mdnaticn  of  throsher-ri;Ln  beans.    Tentative  standards  for  dry 
peas,  esta.blished  in  1931,  v/cre  revised  and  promulgated  as 
official  U.  S.  standards  in  1936,  and  exjjanded  in  1937  to  pro- 
vide official  U.  3.  standards  for  split  peas.    Tentative  stand- 
ards for  soybea.n5,  first  published  in  1925,  v;ere  amended  and 
promulge.ted  as  official  in  1935. 

Market  News 

Market  news  on  grain,  hay,  and  feed  had  its  inception 
in  1916.     The  iriuial  allotment  of  funds  for  the  x-'^^^'Joct  was 
for  the  year  191S-19.    Bi-wookly  reports  gave  inforriation  on 
sources  of  supply  for  grain  and  hay,  stocks  in  dealers'  hands, 
market  receipts,  shipments,  and  prices. 

D-ciring  the  1959-40  season,  field  offices  are  located 
at  Minnoap ^iis ,  Ghiccago,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Portland, 
Oreg. ,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.     Commercial  corre- 
spondents are  located  in  other  important  markets.  Weekly 
reviews  are  issued  on  grain  and  feed  from  Washington  and 
all  field  offices.    A  \'\reckly  rice  rcviei\r  is  issued  from. 
Washington  and  San  Prancisco;  a  special  weekly  review  on 
grain,  hay,  and  feed  from  Atlanta;  a  weekly  alfalfa  review 
from  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland;  a  weekly  bean 
report  from  Sari  Francisco  ?.nd  Los  Angeles;  and  a  v;eekly 
summary  cf  the  hop;  market  situation  from.  Portland  and  San 
Pranciscc.     The  information  is  disseminated  by  j^ress  and 
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radio,  ?Jid  through  r.incographed  releases  nailed  to  county- 
agents,  fa,rn  organi^^;8.tions ,  ieadine,'  grovjors  and  dealers,  and 
others  v/ho  roq_uest  then. 

Educaticnal  Activities 

Educational  r^ctivities  are  conducted  in  cooperation 
v;ith  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Departnent,  State  extension 
services,  S  .ate  agricultural  colleges,  producers'  and  gr?in- 
users'  crganizaticiis,  and  national  and  State  grain  dealers' 
associations.    Principal  objectives  of  these  activities  are  to 
dcnons'orate  and  explain  to  producers,  co^antry  shippers,  and 
grain  dealers  the  factors  of  the  official  grain  standards 
ei::ployod  to  measure  quality,  the  cultural,  handling,  loading, 
and  shipping  methods  "best  adapted  to  deliver  high-grade  grain 
in  the  markets,  and  tho  production  and  handling  methods  which 
should  he  em^oloyed  hy  producers  and  shippers  to  avoid  market 
disccunts. 

Many  surveys  arc  mads  annually  a.t  country- shipping 
points  V7ith  respect  to  the  quantities  of  premium  quality  and 
"off- grade"  grain  shipped  to  the  terminal  markets.  These 
surveys  also  show  the  causes  for  low-grade  grain  shipments 
and  the  losses  suffered  through  disco^ants. 

G-rain- grading  experts  participate  v/ith  the  extension 
specialists  and  State  agricultural  college  agronomists  in 
conducting  grain- grading  8.nd  marketing  schools  in  all  of  the 
intportant  grain  producing  States.    Each  year  ahout  100  such 
schools  are  held,  attended  hy  approximately  10,000  producers, 
shippers,  and  dealers.    Producers  are  invited  to  hring  samples 
of  their  seed  grain  to  these  schools  for  grading  'by  experts 
and  for  advice  as  to  the  dcsirahility  of  such  grain  for 
seeding  purposes.     Demonstrations  of  grain- grading  principles 
are  made  with  such  samples  to  indicate  to  producers  and  others 
the  superior  or  inferior  qualities  which  function  to  determine 
premiums  or  discounts  at  the  terminal  grain  markets. 

The  educational  activities  hring  to  the  attention  of 
grain  producers  and  shippers  the  production  and  ma.rketing  prac- 
tices that  function  to  mainta.in  high  quality  in  grain  marketings, 
thus  to  increase  market  returns  to  tho  producer. 
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Work  is  new  "being  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Extension  Service  toward  carrying  information  to  hay 
loroducers  relative  to  the  led-orai  standards  for  hay  and 
the  relation  of  grading  factors  to  production  practices 
and  to  the  feed  value  of  hay.     Schools,  neetings,  a,nd 
exhibits  are  a  part  of  the  educational  v/ork  done  on  hpy 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  extenBicn  services.  I'roin 
2,500  to  3,000  graded  t:v~pe  samples  of  hay  are  furnished 
resident  teachers  ar-d  rxtonsion  workers  at  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  eacn  year  for  educational  purposes. 
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LIVESTOCK,      MEATS,      AND  WOOL 


Livestock,  Meats,  and  VTooJ.  Division 
C.  V.  ^'Tialin,  In  Charge 


The  work  of  the  Livestock,  Meats  and  '.'J'ocl  Division  • 

emhraces  five  najor  activities: 

(l)  Market  news 

{2)  Meat  grading  and  stamping 

(S)  Research  in  standa.rdisat  ion 

(4)  Educational  demons t rations 

(5)  Ti-ool  scouring  research. 

The  purpose  of  these  activities  is  primarily  to  facilitate 
trading  a.nd  distribution  in  these  cominodi  ties  — -  thus  to  contribute 
toward  greater  market  stability  and  price  uniformity.  Improved 
production  opGr^,tions  ard  a  better  readjustment  of  production 
and  distribiition  to  prevailing  demand  conditions  result  indirectly. 

Livestock  market  nov^s  is  disseminated  fror^9  public  live- 
stock rjarkets  an.d  from  producing  centern  v/here  direct  trading  is 
practiced  to  a  large  extent.    Market  news  information  on  m^^ats  is 
made  available  from  five  wholesale  distributing  centers.  The 
Boston  wool  market  report  covers  trading  in  this  commodity. 

A  meat  grading  service  is  maintained  in  24  cities  in  17 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  identification  of  meat  by  grade,  end  the  stampir^  of  the 
grade  name  on  the  meat  enables  consumers  to  buy  their  moat  according 
to  grade  and  thereby  be  assured  of  getting  the  quality  they  want. 
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Mr^rknt  News 


Haliable  mrkret  news  is  prp.ctically  a  necessity  for  everv 
one  who  produces,  buys,  or  sells*    Without  accurate  and  timely 
information  regarding  s'applies .  demand,  comruercial  movement,  trade 
condition?,  arid  pricer,  in  a^rallable  market?^,  one  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  the  best  returns  for  his  efforts  or  money. 

i*or  more  tiian  20  year:;  inf crmr?;fcicn  of  this  character  has 
been  made  amilatile  each  market  day  on  lives^tock  mid  meats.  This 
service  v/as  started  in  lata  1916  '--/hen  provibion  for  it  v/as  made  in 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  approved  by  Congress  in  August 
of  that  year. 

In  inaugurating  the  sorrico  attention  v/as  first  given  to 
the  C0)lloction  and  dissemination  of  Information  on  current  sup- 
plies and  prices  of  meats  and  the  demand  for  th^se  products.  Later, 
in  191P,  the  service  was  broadened  to  include  market  conditions  and 
prices  on  livestock  at  several  midvrecitern  ma-rkets,  -and  in  1924,  it 
was  expanded  to  include  information  on  trading  in  wool  at  Boston, 
the  largos t  wool-marketing  center  cf  the  counb  ly  . 

Ma.rkpt  nev;s  on  liver  took  is  now  disseminated  from  29 
public  markets,  a,nd  fro.n  L-^vei\al  large  producing  areas  v/hsre 
direct  trading  is  especially  important  and  has  considerable 
influence  on  -the  f^eri'Si-^rl  prtco  'stn;.cture  for  liveGtock.    The  29 
public  stockyards  markets  covered  by  ihe  service  are  located  in 
Baltimore,  Brighton  (Boston  office),  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Donvor,  Pert  Worth,  Houston,  Indianapolis,  Jersey  City  (New  York 
off ice) ,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Montgomery,  ITash- 
^.?ille,  ITatioiml  Stockyards  (East  St.  Louis, 111.),  ^^-^vr  York  City, 
North  Portland  (Oregon),  North  Salt  Lnkc  City  (Ogden  office),. 
Ogden,  Oklsliomia  City,:  Omalia,  Peoria,  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco, 
Sioux  City,  South  St.  Joseph,  South  St.  Paul,  and  Wichita. 

Direct  Market  i n^ 

Areas  in  vihich  direct  buyir.g  end  selling  operations,  are 
reported  include  central  an:.'  northern  lov/a  and  southern  Minnesota 
vjhich  comprise  the  most  important  swine-producing  area  of  the 
country;  the  Intermountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  sheep 
and  Ipjab  jjroduction  is  especially  important;  and  the  Southeastern 
States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alcbama,  where  cattle  and  hog 
production  appears  to  be  increasing.    In  these  areas  much  Of  the' 
livestock,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  public  stock;>^ard  markets 
for  sale,  is  sold  locally <  at  concentration  yards,  local  packing 
plants,  or  on  the  farm.    This  direct  method  of  marketing  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent' years  and,  with  its  grov/th  the  "market 
news  service  has  been  expanded  to  serve  those  who  bu^'  and  sell 
direct  as  well  as  those  who  make  use  of  the  public  stoclcyard 
markets. 
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The  Division's  offices  at  Casper,  VJyo.  ,  Ogden,  and' San 
Francisco"  report  the  direct  and  contract  sales  of  sheep  and  lamlDs  in 
the  Intermoimtain  a,nd  Pacific  Coast  States.    Kog  "buying  operations  at 
10  pricking  plants  a-nd  a.pproximately  22  concentration  yards  in  interior 
Iov;a  and  southern  Minnesota  are  reported  "by  the  office  located  at  Des 
Moines,   lov/a.     Cattle  and  hog  "buying  and  selling  operations  in  the 
Southeast  are  reported  "by  offices  located  at  Thomanville ,  G-a. ,  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.     In  this  area,  buying  and  selling  operations  are 
carried  on  at  seven  packing  centers  and  at  various  auction  markets, 
stockyards,  and  coopcrativo  sales  yards. 

Service  includes  meats,  wool 

The  market  for  meats  determines  the  market  for  . livestock. 
The  market  news  service  on  vrholosale  meat-trade  operations  is 
conducted  in  five  of  the  Larger  cities  that  are  esT)ecially 
important  as  v7holosa,le  distributing  centers.    These  are  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  San  Prancisco.    Boston  is 
also  the  leading  wool  market  £ind  the  service  on  wool  covers  the 
trading  there  in  this  comm.odity, 

StFute  cooperation  • 

In  some  States  the  Sta.to  departments  of  agriculture  co- 
opera^te  in  maintaining  and  operating  part  or  all  of  the  market 
nev7s  service  carried  on  .v/ithin  the  State.    These  include  Alabama, 
California,  Florida,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Texa.s,  and  Utah. 

G-etting  the  information 

Ea.c"h  branch  off  ice  '  is  manned  "by  a  corps  of  trained  v/orkers, 
.each  a  specialist  in  his  pa^rticular  field.     On  the  smaller  m^arkets 
one  mr^n  reports  on  all  throe  kinds  of  livestock,  but  at  the  la.rger 
markets  one  is  assigned  to  cattle,  a.nother  to  hogs,  vrhile  a  third 
covers  sheep  and.  lamos.     Each  man  spends  most  of  the  tra.ding  da.y 
on  the  pa^rticular  section  of  the  m.arket  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
leaving  it  only  for  "brief  intervals  to  file  dispa.tchcs  or  prepa.re 
reports  for  tra^nsmission  h;/  telegraph,  or  ra.dio  broadcast  and  far 
the  press.    After  trading  has  ended  he  prepares  a  more  detailed 
report  for  mimeogra^ph  release  through  the  ma.il. 

In  ga,thering  inform^ation  the  reporter  is  consta.ntly  in  the 
m.idst  of  the  hastle  and  bustle  of  the  m.arket.     He  o"bserves  the 
activity  of  the  buyers  and  sellers ,  learns  their  hid  a.nd  asking 
prices,  and  confers  with  them  frequently  to  Ica.rn  v.^hat  they  a.re 
doing  atnd  to  get  the  "feel"  of  the  market.     The  reporter  thus 
quickly  senses  the  trends  a;,nd  shifts,  not  onl^r  of  prices  but  of 
sentiment  a.s  well,  a.nd  he  promptly  incorporates  his'  informant  ion 
in  reports  imm.edia„t ely  disscm.inatcd  to  the  general  public. 
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Heporters  who  cover  the  direct  "burring  and  selling  opera- 
tions over  a  wide  area  use  the  telephone  extensively  in  making 
contacts  v/ith  'btiyers  and  sellers.    They  also  make  freq_Tient  trips, 
through  their  territory,  calling  at  p?xking  plants  and  sales 
yards  and  ts.lking  with  those  who  are  in  position  to  supply 
information. 

In  most  respects  the  method  of  reporting  the  wholesale- 
meat  markets  is  similar  to  that  of • reporting  the  livestock  markets. 
The  meat-market  reporter  visits  the  vfholesale  coolers  and  storage 
room.s  where  meats  are  held  fcr  sale.    Here  he  observes,  the  dealers, 
johhers,  and  retailers  as  they  inspect  the  various  offerings  and 
m.alce  their  "bids  s,nd  offers.'  He  notes  the  volume  of  available 
supplies,  the  urgency  of  the  denand,  and  the  tone  of  the  market. 
He  ascerta,ins  the  class  and  grade  of  meat  being  sold  so  that  he 
can  convey  to  others  a  definite  idea  as  to  prices  prevailing  for 
specified,  classes  and  grades.     The  information  gathered  is 
quickly  transmitted  by  loased-wire  telegraph  to  the  various 
livestock  markets  vrhere  it  is  posted  on  readily  accessible 
bulletin  boards  and  m^ade  promptly  available  to  buyers  and  sellers. 

Trading  in  wool  is  different  from  trading  in  livestock 
a,nd  meats.    Probably  three-fourths  of  the  domestic  production  of 
v/ool  eventually  is  marketed  in  Boston.    Here  are  hundreds  of 
dealers,  mill  agents,  importers,  and  manufacturers;  and  large 
v^arehouses  v/here  the  wool  is  assembled  and  stored.    Much  of  the 
trading  is  done  by  telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable,  and  at  the 
lunch  'table  when  a  buyer  and  seller  get  together.    The  wool  re- 
porter is  confronted  with  the  probleri  of  getting  the  confidence 
of  these  buyers  and  sellers,  and  learning  from  them  v/hat  sales 
have  been  miade  or  are  in  the  process  of  negotiation,  the  prices 
asked  and  bid,  the  volume  of  wool  a.vailable  by  class  and  grade, 
and  the  general  feeling  and  trend  in  the  market.    His  work  not 
only  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  wool  grades  but  the  ability 
to  appraise  the  information  that  comes  to  him  from  the  standpoint 
of  reliability  pnd  accuracy. 

In  addition  to  the  interviews,  all  reporters  have  frequent 
opportunities  to  inspect  the  records  of  the  various  individuals 
and  agencies  enge.ged  in  brewing  and  selling.    Access  is-  had  to  the 
records  of  transportation  and  stockyard  agencies  relating  to 
shipments  and  receipts.     Information  is  obtained  from  those  engaged 
in  producing  and  feeding  livestock  and  from  concerns  that  slaughter 
livestock  and  process  meats.     Through  these  sources  of  information 
the  reporters  arc  able  to  prepare  detailed  ajid  accurate  statements 
regarding  supplies,  demand,  prices,  and  the' various  developments 
that  might  be  of  interest  and  assistance  to  xjroducers,  bi:iyers, 
and  sellers. 


Reports  obtained  daily  from  ra-ilroads  arc  utilized  in 
estimating  tho  livestock  rocoipts  for  tlio  current  day  and  the 
prospective  supply  for  the  following  day.     These  estimates  are 
not  only  helpful  to  t]ie  ouyers  and  sellers  in  arriving  at  a 
IDrice  oasis,  hut  they  are  used  hy  shippers  in  re{:^lating  the 
movement  of  stock  to  market.     They  serve  also  as  a  guide  to 
those  at  distant  markets  and  slaughtering  centers  v/ho  "buy  on 
order    from  tlie  markets  with  larger  supplies. 

Reports  v/idely  distrihuted 

Most  of  the  livestock,  m.eats,  and  wool  offices  are  sup- 
plied with  the  Service's  leased  wire  facilities.     Offices  not  on 
the  leased  wire  circuit  receive  and  transmit  information  "by  com- 
mercial wire.     Telegraphic  market  information  is  made  quickly 
available  to  the  puhlic  and  to  the  trade  hy  posting  the  various 
reports  on  hulletin  "boards  and  hy  means  of  radio,  telex:;hone, 
press,  and  niail. 

Special  reports  are  prepared  daily  for  distribution  "by 
press  associations  to  their  memhors,  and  hy  the  local  press,  radio 
"broadcasting  stations,  and  the  CiTD  service  of  t].ic  commercial  tele- 
graph agencies.    Other  periodic  rex:)ort3  prexDared  or  originating 
in  the  Depaxtnent  of  A;criculture  and  of  interest  to  livestock 
prodr^cers  and  those  engaged  in  "buying  and  selling  livestock  and 
meats  a.lso  are  widely  dissemine.tod  through  the  market  news 
facilities.     Such  rej;orts  cover  stocks  of  meat  in  storage, 
monthly  slaughter,  pig  and  lajnh  crox^s,  tho  nmnher  of  livestock  on 
feed,  the  2iumher  of  animals  on  fa.rms,  and  various  analytical 
reports  relating  to  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  and  outlook. 

Moat  Q-r.ading  and  Stamping 

Meat  grading  was  sta.rted  in  1923  as  a  special  service  to 
the  United  States  Steamship  Lines.     Since  that  time  a,  large  nuinher 
of  steamship  lines,  hotels,  restaurants,  railroad  dining  car 
services,  Veterans  Hospitals,  State,  county,  and  city  institutions 
a^nd  other  users  of  large  quantities  of  meats  have  specified  their 
requirericnts  with  resx^ect  to  quality  in  terms  of  U.S.  grades. 
They  have  required  that  deliveries  of  meats  "bea.r  the  acceptance 
star.ip  of  an  official  grader,  indica.ting  that  he  has  exa.mined  the 
meat  and  accepted  it  as  meeting  tho  requirements  for  the  grade 
specified  in  the  contract. 

The  r.ea.t-gr adding  service  has  enabled  x^^'^^r chasers  to  "buy 
meat  on  the  "basis  of  contra,ct  awards  and  thus  has  made  it  possible 
for  them,  to  get  the  gra.de  of  m.ea.t  desired  at  the  lowest  j^rice 
obtainable.     The  service  is  maintained  in  24  cities  in  17  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia..     Lrxing  1959,  meats  were  graded 
for  227  institutions  in  17  States  a.nd  the  District  of  Columibia. 


The  grading  of  rxoa't  and  the  identification  grade 
through  starrping  tho  grade  name  on  tho  neat  were  inaugurated 
in  1927.    This  work  was  first  confined  to  'boef,  "but  su'bse- 
quently  v;as  extended  to  loirib  and  veal.    Standing  the  grade 
name  on  the  "beef,  lai:^o,  and  veal  after  they  have  "been  graded 
enahles  consuners  to  select  their  neat  according  to  grade  and 
"be  assured  of  getting  the  gra-de  they  desire  to  Duy. 

•■  Grading  exc^smded  rapidly 

The  gradineT  and  stamping  service  on  neats  and  neat 
products  has  expanded  rapidly  during  the  past  10  years.  The 
following  table  shows  the  nunber  of  pounds,  "by  classes,  graded 
during  the  calendar  years  1930,  1938,  and  1939. 


Classification 

1950 

1938 

1939 

!Fresh  and  J'rozen 

(pounds) 

(Pounds) 

(Pounds) 

Beef 

68,749,576 

602,809,163 

512,016,902 

Veal  and  Calf 

■  1,442,573 

.6,180,318 

5,684,117 

Lamo  and  Mutton 

2,469,591 

28,015,418 

24,213,777 

Pork 

1.816,067 

3,864,145 

8,054,168 

Cured 

Beef 

790,514 

2,754,226 

2,279,048 

Pork 

2,871.936 

50,583,026 

36,965,666 

Sausage 

553,481 

40,957,099 

42,737,079 

Other  Meats  and  Lard 

893,683 

2,871,084 

3,183,944 

Total 

79,587,421 

717,834,479 

635,134,701 

Benefits  fron  ^rradinfi" 

and  stan^^ing  s 

ervice 

It  is  inpossihlc  to  doternine  the  extent  to  which  the 
grading  and  stanping  service  has  improved  the  demand  for  the  higher 
grade  neats,  hut  it  ujidouhtodly  enables  consmiers  to  select  the 
grade  of  ner.t  that  suits  thoir  purposes  regardless  of  how  limited 
their  knov/ledge  nay  "bo  of  the  factors  that  determine  the  different 
grades.    Consumer  preferences  for  neat  "by  gra.de  nay  therefore  be 
reflected  back  through  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices  to  the 
livestock  market  and  thus  tend  to  establish  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  prices  of  different  classes  and  grades  of  the  live 
anima.ls  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  consumer  demand  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  meat. 

.Gra,ding  and  identification  of  ricats  by  grade  also  facilitate 
wholesale  and  retail  trading.     They  provide  a  basis  for  better 
under ste.nding  betv/een  buyers  and  sellers  a.nd  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  personal  inspection  of  the  product  before  bijying. 
They  also  provide  a  basis  for  price  adjustments  in  the  event  of 
the  delivery  of  meat  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  specified  and  pro- 
tect the  shipper  against  tho  refusal  of  meat  that  is  of  the  grade 
specified. 
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G-rade  Str-.nd^.rdization  Rosen,rch 

The  grade  standardisation  research  includes  the  developr.ent 
of  gra.de  stand.ards  for  each  kind  of  livestock  and  neat  for  use  in 
narket  reporting-.;  ajid  in  carrying  on  the  grading  service.  It 
involves  the  deterninaticn  and  a^xD^raisal  of  all  the  factors  and 
attributes  inherent  in  a  product  that  may  in  any  v/ay  affect  its 
value  or  relative  desira"bility. 

Arrivin.e!:  at  the  rTrado 

The  first  division  in  sorting  and  classifying  livestock 
is  on  the  "basis  of  use,  that  is,  T/;hether,  for  ezai:iple,  the  aninals 
are  to  he  used  for  further  feeding  or  for  imnediate  slaughter. 
After  this  sepa-ration  is  made,  the  animals  are  segregated  ajid 
classified  on  the  "basis  of  sex  characteristics,  as  these  are  very 
inportant  in  determining  value.     Groupings  according  to  sez 
characteristics,  such  as  steers,  heifers,  and  cov:s,  are  generally 
desi.gnated  as  "classes"  and  these  arc  frequently  further  suhdivided 
into  v/eight  groups  "because  veight  often  is  considered  "by  "b^Jiyers 
and  sellers  in  arriving  at  a  price  "basis  for  trading.     The  final 
suhdividing  is  on  the  "basis  of  grade,  and  in  this  gTouping  the 
sorting  is  done  on  the  "ba,sis  of  inherent  characteristics  that 
denote  desirahility  for  specific  p^jirposes.     The  factors  a^nd  at- 
tributes that  determine  grade  a.re  nore  difficult  to  isolate  and 
define  than  those  v/hich  differentiate  the  "broader  groupings  nade 
according  to  sex  and  v/eight. 

Scne  20  years  ago  each  important  narket  and  producing 
area  had  its  ov.-n  stajide-rds  for  livestock  which  v/ere  understood 
"by  only  those  entirely  farnilia,r  v/ith  that  particular  narket  or 
area.     Since  livestock  standardization  work  has  "been'  in  progress, 
standard  market  clashes  a.nd  grades  have  "been  developed  for  all 
kinds  of  livestock,  and  those  are  uniforiil;/  ajpplicaole  at  all 
markets  v/hcre  livestock  is  bought  and  sold. 

The  grade  standards  for  carcass  neats  correspond  with 
those  for  slaughter  livestock.    They  provide  the  basis  for  the 
neat  grading  and  starrping  service  and  for  quoting  \/holesalo  neat 
prices  on  the  ba.3is  of  class  biicl  grade.     These  standr^rds  also 
facilitate  wholesale  and  retail  tra.ding  a.nd  e:iable  consuners  to 
select  and  bo  ass-jred  of  the  delivery  of  the  gTade  of  meat  they 
prefer  and  wish  to  purchase.    Producers,  therefore,  a^re  in  posi- 
tion to  a.djust  their  livestock  production  to  consuner  denand  ?-s 
reflected  in  the  relative  denand  for  each  class  and  .grade  of 
neat  and  the  corresponding  class  and  grade  of  livestock. 

Standa.rds  ha,v3  been  developed  for  v/ool.    These  provide 
for  the  segregation  of  v/ool  into  grades  on  the  basis  of  the  dianeter 
of  fiber.    They  serve  as  a  basis  for  quoting  prices  for  v/ool  by 
cl.ass  and  grade  a^nd  a.re  used  extensively  in  wool  trading. 
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Grade  DGOonstrations 

Proclucors,  Wxiolosalcrs,  retailers,  8,nd  consmiers  are  nade 
faniliar  with  the  U.S.  standards  for  livestock,  meats,  and  wool  by 
means  of  educational  demonstrations  in  v;hich  actual  grading  is  done 
"before  assemlDled  groups.     These  demonstrations,  held  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  agricultural  extension  services  and  various  co- 
operative groups  of  producers,  encourage  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
standards  and  cna"ble  producers  to  interpret  market  reports  more 
intelligently.    During  the  loast  10  years  apxoroximately  500,000 
persons  have  attended  these  grading  demonstrations.  Demonstrations 
of  cattle,  lam"b,  and  wool  grading  have  "been  held  in  the  Western  Range 
States,  some  of  the  Corn  Belt  States,  and  in  practically  all  of  the 
Southeastern  States.    Wool-grading  demonstrations  have  iDcen  held  in 
several  of  the  midwest ern  wool-xoroducing  States.    The  giving  of 
information  regarding  proper  care  and  preparation  of  wool  for 
market,  as  well  as  segregation  "by  grades,  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  service  rendered  to  producers,  shixjpers,  and  dealers. 

¥o 0 1- Shr i nkage  Inve s t i f2:at ions 

As  wool  is  shorn  from  the  sheep  it  contains  varying  amounts 
of  foreign  material  such  as  grease,  dirt,  and  vegcta"blo  matter  which 
must  he  removed  hefore  the  wool  can  "be  made  into  cloth.  This 
material  is  removed  "by  scouring  v/ith  water  and  cleansing  compounds 
and  is  usually  done  after  the  v/ool  has  "been  sold  ""oy  the  producer. 

Shrinka/^e  affects  r^rices 

Because  of  the  great  variation  in  the  quantity  of  foreign 
material  in  raw  wool,  it  has  heon  the  xoractice  to  quote  wool  prices 
in  Boston,  the  leading  r.ai-ket,  on  a  scoured  "basis  rather  than  on  a 
grease  "basis.     Since  the  producer  usually  has  little  information  as 
to  the  actual  shrinkage  of  his  wool  when  sccared,  he  is  not  in  ]po- 
sition  to  knov/  the  true  market  va.luc  of  his  product  in  terms  of 
prices  ouuted.    Kis  wool,  ho^v'ever,  is  sold  on  a  grer.se  hasis,  v/ith 
the  "buyer  as  a  rule  making  his  own  estimate  of  the  pro"ba'ble  shrinkage 
and  thus  determining  the  price  that  v/ill  he  paid  on  that  "basis. 

If  a  relia"ble  method  could  he  developed  for  ascertaining  the 
clean  wool  content  of  grease  v/ool  hofore  either  the  entire  clip  or  a 
relatively  large  sample  ha.s  "been  scoured,   it  would  i^laco  V70ol 
producers  in  a  much  stronger  "bargaining  position  when  selling  their 
product.     Thus  far  no  satisfactory  method  for  doing  this  has  "been 
devised,  "'out  considera"ble  progress  has  "been  made  in  the  wool  scouring 
la'boratory.     In  this  laboratory,  scouring  tests  arc  conducted  with 
thousands  of  samples  of  grease  v/ool  selected  according  to  various 
methods  from  clips  x^roduced  in  the  western  wool-producing  areas. 
Ultiriately  it  is  expected  that  r.othods  of  selecting  small  samples  can 
be  developed  which  v/ill  make  it  possible  to  determine  readily  and 
v/ith  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  the  approximate  yield  of  clean 
wool  in  any  particular  lot  of  grease  v/ool. 
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PACKERS    AND    STOCKYJ^.  RDS  ACT 


Packers    and    Stoctryards  Division 
M.  0.  Cooper       Acting  In  Charg:e 


The  fimction  of  this  Division  is  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  the  Packers  and  Stocl':;y"ards  Act  as  passed  on  August  15,  1921, 
The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  regulate  the  "business  conduct  of  the 
packers,   the  stock;;/ards  of  the  ccoxxtry,  and  the  operators  on  such 
yards,  insofar  as  their  transactions  are  in  the  current  of  inter- 
state coramerce.    As  .amended  Augu-st  14,  1935,  it  also  covers  the 
ina.rketing  of  live  poultry  in  designated  cities  or  m?Lrl:ets. 

Sriefly,   the  act  is  intended  to  prohibit  un.fair  practices 
and  to  estahlish  reasonahle  rates  for  services  rendered  in  the 
ma-rketing  of  livestock  and  live  poultry. 

'•   Types  of  cases  handled  vary  from  the  falsification  of 
weight  certificates  and  other  misrepresentations  to  those  of  a 
more  complex  nature  such  as  comhinations  of  packers  to  control 
prices  or  apportion  territories  for  purchases. 
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Administration. of  the  Act 

The  livestock  and  meat  packing  indiistrj^  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.     "For  many  years,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  livestock  producers  had  complained  of 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  livestock  markets  and  meat-packing 
industry".     Demands  were  mtide  that  the  J'ederal  G-overnment  exercise 
general  siipervisional  authority  over  va,rious  phases  of  this  activity. 
Many  hearings  v/ere  held  "before  committees  of  Congress  at  which  it 
appeared  there  were  specific  evils,  of.  which  Icgitima.tc  interests  in 
the  industry  disapproved  "but  could  not  combat. 

As  a.  result,  -Congress  passed  the  Packers  and  Stoclryards  Act 
in  r921  and  charged  the  Secrot.a,ry  of  Agriculture  v/ith  its  enforce- 
ment.    The  Secretary  in  ].928  designated  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  as  the  officer  in  immediate  charge  of  the  admin- 
istrative phases  of  the  enforcem.ent  activities,  and  the  Pa^ckers  a.nd- 
Stockyards  Division  was  sot  up  in  tha,t  Burea,u.     The  Departmental 
reorganization  program  outlined  in  Octohor  1938  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  the  a.dininistra.t ion  of  the  Act  to  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service. 

Prevents  a.nd  corrects  abuses 

The  Act  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  duty 
of  preventing"  a.nd  correcting  irrcg:ularities  or  cr.husos  on  the  part 
of  persons  enga.ged  in  the  livestock  and  mea.t  pa,cking  industry.  It 
prohibits  unfair,  unjustly  discriminatory,  and  deceptive  practices 
or  the  control  of  prices,  or  the  ostaiblishment  of  monopolies. 
Authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  to  supervise  and  control  rates 
and  charges  of  stockyard  compa.ni-es  a,nd  ma.rket  agencies  at  public 
stockya^rds  throughout  the  country.    j3y  an  amendment _  enacted -in '1935 
the  scope  of  this  a.uthority  v;as  ■  extended,  to  include  persons  dealing 
in  and  ha.ndling  live  poultry  in  interstate  coiffiTierce  in  a.reas  desig- 
na-ted  by  the  Secretary. 

As  of  July  1,  1939,   there  v/ere  182  stockyards  under  super- 
vision.   Approximattely  4,600  market  agencies  and  doa-lers  ivere  regis- 
tered iyo  operate  a-t  such  stockyards.     The  number  of  cases  receiving 
final  action  during  the  1938-39  fiscal  year  totaled  102,  and  there 
were  37  pending  on  July  1,  1939.     Sixteen  poultry  markets  were 
under  supervision,  and  appros:ima.te].y  1,700  licenses  at  these 
markets  were  in  effect. 

Invest iga.t ions ,  and  how  they  are  m.ado 

A  field  force  is  maintained,   consisting  principally  of  super- 
visors,  investigators,  accountants,  and  engineers  stationed  at  the 
larger  stockya.rd  centers  throughout  the  country.     The  supervisors 
keep  in  dally  touch  with  marketing  conditions  at  the  stockyards 


under  their  s-upervision.    They  receive  and  inve rti^^.ate  informal 
compl a itft 3' relating  to  unfair  praotioe-s,  and- they  ceo- to  it  that 
stoclryard  companies,  market  agencies,   dealers,  and  poultry  licensees 
comply  v.lth  provisions  of  the  Act  in  the  handling  of  livestock  and 
live  poultry*    Complaints  relative  to  the  activities  of  packers  in 
the  purchase  of  livestock  at  the  !?tockyards  are  usually  investigated 
by  the  supervisors. 

0*"her  complaints  dealing  v/ith  packers^  activities  at  points 
away  from  the  p-.iblic  mx.rkets  are  generally  handled  by  special  in- 
vestigatc^^s  from  the  Washington  office.     The  accountants  assist  the 
investigators,  when  necessary,  by  m.aking  audits  of  the  books  and 
records  cf  persons  subject  to  jurisdiction.     They  also  moke  routine 
f inane ia.1  audits  of  the  books  of  stock;^rarG  ccmoanies  and  market 
agencies  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  accountant,  they 
prepare  audits  and  tabulations  of  records  in  pr'eparation  for  hear- 
ings regarding  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  an^d  charges  of 
stockyard  companies,  market  agencies ,. and,  poultry  licensees. 

Varied  misrepresentations,  abuses  found 

In  investigations  relating  to  unfair  trade  practices  the 
reports  of  the  investigators  are  submitted' to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  for  considerationo     If  the  facts  \mrrant,  a  formal 
inquiry  is  instituted.     These  cases  range  from  a  simple  type 
such  as  that  involving  failure  to  account  properly  to  a  consignor 
for  a  shipm-ent  of  livestock  —  to  involved  and  complex  cases  such 
as  those  relating  to  combinations  and  agreements  on  the  part  of 
packers  to  manipulate  or  control  prices  or  to  apportion  purchases 
of  livestock  and  the  sale  of  packing-house  products  and  the  ter- 
ritories in  Y/hich  such  purchases  and  sales  are  m.ade. 

In  one  case  of  the  latter  t\'p)e,  13  packers  were  named  as 
respondents.     The  hearing  extended  intermittently  over  a  period  of 
more  than  2  years,  and  the  record  of  the  testimony  in  the  case 
covered  more  than  25,000  typev/ritten  pages «,     In  addition,  there 
were  thousands  of  pages  of  exhibits  and  the  number  of  v/itnesses 
examined  ran  into  the  hundreds.     T'lis  case  culminated  in  p,  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  12  of  the  rec.pondents  had  violated  the  Act 
by  combining  a^nd  agreeing  on  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  meat  in 
certain  States,  and  an  order  was  issue^'.  requiring  those  respondents 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  viclations. 

.'  Rfeasohable  charges  are  dete rmine d 

Determination  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  charges  made  by 
a  stocl^ard  com.pany  is  similar  to  the  determination  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  charged  by  public  utilities,   such  as  electric 
light  and  gas  companiese     The  courts  have  laid  down  certain  rules 
that    m.ust  be  observed  in  proceedings  of  this  kind,  and  these  rules 
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are  followed  in  stoclcyard  rate  cases*     They  Involve  the  determination 
of  the  fair  value  of  the  property  used  "by  the  stockyard  conrpany  in 
rendering  the  services  for  which  the  rates  under  investigation  are 
charged  and  the  determination  of  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  that 
value* 

Valuation  engineers,  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  make  a  com- 
plete appraisal  of  all  the  property  owned  "by  the  stoclqyard  company. 
Acconr. "bants  :.iro  detailed  tc  make  thorough  audits  -  and  analyses  of 
the  "books  and  records  of  the  company  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
fo-cts  uortadning  to  operating  income  and  expenses,  depreciation 
reserve,  and  other  accounting  data  necesscary  to  develop  a  full 
picture  of  the  company's  operations.     Such  valuations  have  "been 
made  of  the  properties  of  practically  all  of  the  principal 
stockyards  of  the  country,  and  orders  have  T3oen  issued  after 
full  hearings  prescrihing  schedules  of  reasonalile  rates  at  a 
numlDcr  of  the  larger  markets. 

Inasmuch  as  market  agencies,  commonly  referred  to  as 
livestock  commission  men,  ordinarily  require  the  use  of  little 
property  in  the  conduct  of  their  "business,  the  approach  to  the 
pro'blem  of  determining  the  rcasona^bleness  of  the  rates  and 
charges  they  ma-ke  for  "buying  and  selling  livestock  is  necessarily 
somewhat  different  from  that  used  in  stockyard  ra/te  cases  where 
the  element  of  property  is  of  primary  importa.nce.     In  commission 
rate  cases  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  constitutes  a 
reasona"ble  cost  for  rendering  the  services  performed  "by  the 
comi-iission  men.    These  services  are  essentially  of  a  personal 
chara.cter.     The  procedure  developed  for  determining  this 
fact  has  received  the  ajpproval  of  the  "CTnited  States  Supreme 
Court  a.s  "being  lawful  and  reasonable.    Hearings  have  "been  held 
at  practically  all  of  the  principal  markets  in  the  country 
relative  to  the  reasona.hlenoss  of  commission  charges  and  orders 
have  heen  issued  prcscrihing  reasonable  rates.     Savings  in  com- 
mission rates  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  annually  have  "been 
made  for  the  shippers  who  patronize  those  markets. 

Scales  checked  regularly 

Almost  all  livestock  and  live  poultry  are  sold  in  the 
markets  on  the  "basis  of  v/eight.     It  is  important,  therefore, 
tha.t  the  scales  used  in  determining  weights  "be  accurate  and 
that  they  he  properly  operated  "by  competent  v/eighers.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  weight  supervisors  inspect  the  scales  and  o"bservo 
the  v/eighing  at  stockyards  and  in  designated  poultry  areas. 
They  a.lso  supervise  the  testing  of  the  scales  to  determine  their 
accuracy.    Any  scales  found  to  "be  inaccurate  are  rec[uired  to  he 
repaired  or  otherwise  a^ltcred  so  as  to  '00  in  a  satisfactory 
weighing  condition. 


Acc'':'jrate  -^ocordg  r:?auired 

Very  irnportant.  in  the  narketin.5  of  livestdck  is  the  pronrpt 
and  iaithi\il  acccunting  to  the  shipper  or  producer'  for  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  his  livestock.     As  a  safeg-aard,  livestock 
commission  fix'ins  and  dealers  at  posted  stocliyards  are  required 
at  all  times  to  msintain  Donds  or  satisfactory  substitutes  to 
insure  the  faithful  performance  of  their  o'cligations  to  pay  the 
shipper  his  procneds  and  to  pay  for  livestock  purchased.  In 
addition,  these  agencies,  as  v;ell  as  others  subject  to  the  act, 
are  required  to  maintain  adequate  "books  and  records  showing 
clearly  all  transactions  involved  in  their  business  and  to 
render  annually  reports  setting  out  the  financia«.l  results  of 
their  operations. 

As  a.  nioas"'are  of  protection  to  shippers  of  live  poultry 
the  Act  provides  that  the  Socrctajry  shall  not  issue  a  license  to 
a  person  to  handle  live  poultry  in  interstate  commerce  if  he 
finds,  after  hearing,  the,t  such  person  is  financially  unable  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  he  vjould  inc-jr  as  a  licensee. 

Annual  savings  exceed  $1,000,000 

It  is  estirriated  that  annuel  savings  of  more  thaji  $1,000,000 
have  been  realized  by  -oToducers  a.nd  dealers  through  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Pa-ckers  and  Stcckj/ards  Act  during  the  past  several 
years.     The  more  obvious  savings  have  resulted  from  the  establish-         '  / 
aent  of  rea.s enable  service  charges. 

As  the  result  of  an  order  proscribing  rcasona.ble  commission 
rates  at  the  Chicago  market  mere  than  $1,000,000  in  cash, 
representing  excess  charges  collected  from  producers  during 
litigation  of  the  case,  wore  refunded  by  the  commission  men. 
Follov/ing  a  hearing  on  its  rates  the  stockyard  company  in  Chicago 
volunta^rily  submitted  a  schedule  of  lower  charges  which  it  is 
estimated  res^jJ.ted  in  sa.vings  to  producers  of  approximately 
$200,000  a  year.     In  Denver  lcv;er  rates  prescribed  a.fter  a 
hearing  resulted  in  saving  producers  a.pprcximatoly  $47,000  a  year 
in  stockyard  charges.     In  all,  rGascna,blo  coirzn.ission-ra.te 
schedules  have  been  prescribed  at  11  markets  and  reasonable  ^ 
stocliy.ard-rate  schedules  at  six  markets,   including  the  largest 
ones  in  the  ccjntry.    Recently  an  order  wa.s  issued  prescribing 
commission  ra,tes  at  Kansas  City  in  which  the  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately $600,000  excess  charges  imx:)Ounded  v/ith  a  S'ederal 
court  by  commission  firr-s  is  involved. 
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Cases  docidcd  during  the  April-Jmio  1939  period  "brought 
a  1-year  suspGiision  of  a  Kansas  City  livestock  comission  firm 
for  irregularities  in  payments  to  producers ,  a  G-nonth  suspension 
of  a  Los  Angclos  connission  conpany  for  ,  losses  suffered  "by  live- 
stock producers  because  of  nisreprescntations  of  an  argent,  a 
yearns  suspension  of  Chicaf^o  dealers  fcr  counterfeiting  scale 
tickets,  and  fines  of  $250  and  $500  on  two  Brooklyn  poultry 
handlers  for  operating  in  interstate  connerce  without  licenses. 


*  *  * 
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The      Tobacco      Divi.  ision 
Charles  S,  G-age  In  Cha,2\ge 


The  establishment  of  standards  for  the  classification  of 
throes,  grades,  ?nd  other  characteristics  of  toDacco  is  fundamental 
to  the  activities  of  the  Tobacco  Division*    The  vjorh,  revolving 
around  such  stsndards  ,  is  coisprised  v/ithin  the  follo^-d ng  activities: 

(1)  Standardisation  s.n'^.  research 

(2)  Inspection 
(Z)  LeMiio ns t r a t i 0 a 
(•i)  Market  nev/s 

(5)  Quarterlv  stocks  reports 

Authority'-  for  the  v^ork  of  the  Tobacco  Division  is  contained 
in  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  approved  August  25,  1955,  and  tne  Stocks 
and  Standards  Act  approved  Ja,nu£-ry  14,  1923,  v;ith  subsequent  ai^end- 
ment  s • 

Inspection  of  toba,cco  may  be  mandatory,  ei,s  in  the  case  of 
designated  auction  mrkets,  or  may  be  rendered  upon  the  request  of 
any  interested  pa.rty.    The  quantity  inspected  increased  fron  about 
122  million  pounds  in  .1935  to  275  million  in  the  1953-59  season. 
Inspection,  together  with  market  nev/s,  provides  the  gro^/er  with  grade 
and  price  information  by  v-hich  he  may  protect  himself  against  erratic 
prices  incident  to  rapid  sales.    Through  demonstrations  as  to  factors 
of  quality,  grov/ers  are  guided  in  sorting  their  tobacco  into  dif- 
ferent grades. 
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Standardization  and  Ro search 

Eesearch  leading:  to  the  pronulgation  of  standards 
for  types  and  grades  of  tolDacco  was  "bG^iran  in  1920  mider  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act.    Authority  for  the  esta^blish- 
nent  of  standards  is  nov;  provided  in  the  Totacco  Inspection 
Act  and  the  Stocks  ajid  Standards  Act. 

A  classification  of  to"bacco  types  has  been  established 
and  standard  grades  have  been  promulgated  for  several  of 
those  types.    Tent-ative  grades  have  been  prepared  for  other 
types.    Provision  is  beint^  nado  for  increased  activity  in 
this  direction  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  more  scientific  ap- 
praisal of  the  physical  characteristics  of  tobacco,  the 
clonents  of  quality,  ai:d  other  factors  recognised  in  tobacco 
stand.?^rds.  '  • 

I'hose  researches,  coupled  with  appropriate  investigations 
in  the  field  and  hearings  with  the  tobacco  trade,  nay  lea,d 
to  sone  nodification  of  the  existing  standards  and  the 
promulgation  of  nev/  standards  for  tyj)es  of  tobacco  not 
heretofore  covered.    The  need  for  research  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  tobacco  undergoes  progressive  changes  during 
fomentation  and  storage  by  vmich  the  character  of  the 
tobacco  is  modified  in  important  respects. 

Further  research  V70rk  on  tobacco  vrill  include 
deterninati-^iis  of  the  moisture-holding  capacity  of  various 
typos  and  grades  of  tobacco  and  the  relation  that  such 
ca]pacity  has  to  atm.ospheric  conditions.    This  research  is 
expccLed  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  standard 
atmios-nhoric  condition  under  v;hich  numerous  physical  tests 
v/ill  be  r.ado  in  order  to  establish  a  r.orc  definite  basis 
for  tobacco  standa.rds. 

Tobacco  Inspection 

Tobacco  inspection  is  conducted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Tobacco  InsToection  Act  of  1935.     Inspections  of  tobacco 
may  be  riandatory  as  in  the  case  of  a.  designated-auction 
market  or  it  may  be  rendered  upon  the  request  of  any  interested 
party,   such  as  grov/er,  cissociation,  dealer,  etc.     The  quantity 
of  tobacco  involved  in  tliese  inspections,  v/hich  give  informa- 
tion as  to  quality  and  approximate  value,  increased  from 
about  122  million  pounds  in  1935  to  275  million  in  the  1938-39 
season. 
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The  vast  najority  of  iiis-pcct ions  relate  to  the 
operation  of  auction  narkots  ani  arc  nrovided  without 
cost  to  the  f;rc^\'cr  \indcr  Section  5  of  the  Act.  Under 
this  section,  insi^'Cctors  onpioyod  l>v  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  exariino  and  certify  a.cccrding  to  grade, 
prior  to  the  auction,  each  lot  of  tobacco  offered  for 
sale  on  a  designcated  ina,rkot«    The  £Tcid.o  of  the  tc"bacco 
is  certificated  on  the  basket  ticket  in  order  that  the 
grov/er  r.av  have  the  "benefit  of  disinterested  and  a.uthcntic 
infornation  on  the  quality  of  each  "basket  he  offers. 
Inspection,  and  tho  tc"baccc  narket  news  nade  availa"ble 
as  a  coriplenent  of  the  inspection  work,  provide  the 
grov/er  vfith  grade  and  price  infornation  "by  v/hich  he  may 
protect  hinself  against  erratic  prices  incident  to  rapid 
sales.    No  charge  is  nado  for  this  kind  of  inspection 
service.    Tho  na:incr  in  which  farmers  deliver  their 
to"bacco  to  narkct  is  not  affected  in  any  way,  and  growers 
still  ha.ve  their  custonary  privilege  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting prices  offered. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
designate  for  free  and  nandatory  inspection  those  markets 
on  which  the  tobacco  bought  and  sold  noves  in  inter sta.te 
coDcerce.     T'nis  authority  is  qua^lified  by  the  requirement 
that  a.  referendum  be  held  among  tho  grov;ers  who  pa^tronize 
tho  D.arket  to  ascertain  v/hether  they  v;ish  to  have  the 
service,  a^nd  the  further  requirement  that  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  must  favor  the  work  before  a  ma,rket  can  be 
designated.    After  a  market  has  been  designated  for  Federal 
inspection  it  beccr.os  unlawful  for  the  warehousemen  to  sell 
tobacco  on  that  market  if  the  tobacco  has  not  first  been 
inspected.    Under  this  Act,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  37  ma,rkcts  v/ore  designated  before  July  1, 
1939.    Deriand  for  expansion  of  the  service  is  active.  Ad- 
ditiona.l  reforendums  will  be  held  and  other  r:a.rkets  v/ill 
be  designa.ted  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit  and  the  required 
personnel  can  be  tra.ined  for  service.    I>aring  the  1938-39 
season,  more  than  250  million  pounds  of  tobacco  wore  graded 
prior  to  sale  at  these  auctions.    Facilities  have  been 
expanded  to  care  for  about  500  rdllion  pounds  of  the  1939 
crop. 

Tho  principal  itemi  of  tobacco  inspection  not  performed 
under  the  permissive  provisions  of  tho  Act  is  that  pertaining 
to  Shade-grov;n  ciga^r  v/rappor  tobacco  produced  in  the 
Connecticut  Va^lley.     This  service  is  a  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  marketing  agreement  betv/oen  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  tho  Agricult-ioral  Adjustment  Administration,  and 
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the  associated  producers'  and  packers  of  Shadc-j-'rown 
to^baccc,  wlicreloy  the  Secretary  cstal^lislies  ninimun 
selling  prices  according  to  grade.     These  prices  regulate 
the  business  transactions  "between  the  x^Q-ckors  and  the 
cigar  manufacturers  who  purchase  the  crop,  and  the 
inspection  of  the  tooacco  according  to  Federal  standards 
is  rGq_uircd  to  iigke  the  agreenent  operative. 

DoDonstration  of  Tohacco  G-rades 

The  Tohacco  Insxjection  Act  also  provides  for  the 
demonstration  of  tohacco  grcados  to  farmers  and  others, 
the  ohject  lieing  to  promote  hotter  preparation  of  tohacco 
for  market*    The  activities  under  this  project  are  con- 
ducted mainly  hy  meetings  of  tohacco  insxiectors  with  small 
groups  of  growers,  at  which  the  growers  are  given  actual 
demonstreLtions  of  the  factors  of  q.uality  in  tobacco  and 
the  principles  that  should  guide  them  in  sorting  their 
crop  into  different  grades  as  a  preliminary  to  tying  in 
"bundles  for  market. 

Additional  activities  under  this  project  relate  to 
short  courses  of  instruction  held  for  vocational  teachers 
and  county  agents  and  somewhat  longer  courses  of  instruction 
hold  at  State  agricultural  colleges  for  advanced  students. 
Such  courses  have  been  attended  not  only  by  students  of 
the  agricultrual  colleges,  but  by  tobacco  growers  and  their 
tenants,  by  waoreliousemcn,  and  tobacco  buyers.     The  number 
of  individuals  rea,chod  by  these  means  has  increased  rapidly 
and  during  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  exceeded  62,000. 

Market  News 

The  furnishing  of  daily  and  weekljr  price  reports  on 
toba,cco  according  to  grade  is  an  essential  comj-janion 
activity  to  the  inspection  service.     Information  on  the 
grade  of  his  tobacco  is  of  little  value  to  the  grower 
unless  he  is  provided  simultaneously  with  information 
on  the  average  selling  prices  of  the  various  grades. 

With  specific  information  on  grade,  and  the  equally 
specific  information  on  current  selling  prices,  the  grower 
is  able  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  value  of  his  tobacco 
and  can  decide  whether  the  bid  price  resulting  from  the 
auction  is  fair  and  reasonable  according  to  existing  market 
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conditions.     When,  and  it  often  hn^)p3}is,   it  is  found  that 
the  l)id  price  is  substantially  lov.cr  bhan  the  current 
average  for  the  grade,   the  frrmer        cble  to  make  an 
immediate  rejection  of  the  sale  and  demand  a  resale. 
Since  tohacco  is  sold  at  auction  at  rates  of  from  300 
to  500  —  and  often  600  —  lots  per  hour,  errors  of 
judgment  leading  to  unrcasona-hly  lov;  prices  are  numerous. 
This  constitutes  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  auction- 
marketing  system  and  the  tohacco  inspection  and  market 
nov;s  services  are  directed  primarily  at  mitigating  its 
effects. 

In  order  to  make  rjricc  information  available, 
cm^oloyees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fcllov/  the 
se.'.^.  and  gather  up  coi:)ics  of  the  boskot  tickets.  Those 
ti>;hov.s  contain  all  the  essential  i:;.f ormation  for  price 
reports  —  the  grade,  the  nunibor  of  pounds,  and  the 
price*     Tickets  are  asscnblod  fron  the  different  nrrkcts 
that  sell  the  same  tyijc  of  tobacco  and  arc  corrpiled  for 
the  publication  of  nincographed  daily  and  weekly  reports. 
These  reports  are  furnished  to  grov;ers  on  the  auction 
floors  and  are  further  disseminated  by  press  and  radio. 
In  addition  to  the  current  ririce  reiDorts,  the  season 
market  r>Bviews  are  issued.    These  reviews  cover  the 
types  of  tobacco  sold  at  auction  in  which  are  included 
average  prices  for  each  grade,  market-average  ipricos 
and  pounds  sold  on  each  market,  ^^nd  statistics  to  show 
the  perccnto.ge  distribution  of  the  crop  according  to 
quality  factors. 

Two  principal  market  news  offices  are  maintained, 
ono  in  Louisville,  Ky,,  and  the  other  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
These  are  supplem.ented  by  temporai-y  narkot  news  offices 
sot  up  at  other  points  a.s  needed  during  the  marketing 
seasons  for  the  various  types. 

Quarterly  stocks  re-ports  issued 

The  Stocks  and  Standards  Act  makes  it  mandatory 
upon  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  a.s  of  the  first  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October,  their  holdings  of  mnnanuf act-jured  tobacco 
sxcording  to  types,  groups  of  grades,  and  the  form,  that 
is,  stemmed  and  unstommed.    The  fi.-nires  arc  on  a  storage- 
order  basis,  by  which  is  meant  t^x^  t  througli  moisture 
losses  and  the  stemming  of  scne  of  the  tobacco,  some  of 
the  original  vreight  of  the  tobacco  has  been  lost.  This 
information  is  published  in  what  is  Icnown  as  the  Quarterly 
Stocks  Report,  together  vjith  suppler.ental  tables  in  v/hich 
the  figures  are  translated  into  farm-sales  vieight  equivalents. 
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•  Thcso  data  on  stocks  of  tobacco  are  "basic  to  analyses 
of  the  present  and  prospoctivo  marketing  situation  and, 
therefore,  arc  of  interest  not  only  to  dealers  and  na^nu- 
facturers  thcnsclves,  'but  to  farnors  and.  agricnltural 
lea.dcrs.     In  connection  v/ith  statistics  on  production,  they 
nake  it  possible  to  conputo  the  annual  disaiDpearance  through 
consunption  or  exportation. 

Under  the  Stocks  c^nd  Standards  Act,  a  comprehensive 
report  of  tobacco  statistics  is  issued  annuallyt 


*  »!«  * 
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U.     S.      V;  A  R  E  H  0  U  S  E  ACT 


W  a  r  c  h  0  u  G  i  n  Division 
H,  S.  Yohe  In  Charge 


This  Division  adninistcrs  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act 
as  amended.     The  prinary  ohjoctivc  of  the  Act  is  to  aid  in  the 
nore  orderly  marketing  of  farn  products  'by  estahlishing  a  ITation- 
v/ide  systen  of  supervised  v/archouses  v;hose  recGijots  will  he  ac- 
cepted vfithout  CiUesticn  as  cDllatcral  for  loans.     The  Division's 
principal  activities  cczisist  of 

(1)  Invest iga^t ion  of  applicants  for  license 

(2)  Careful  supervision  of  the  operations 

of  a-11  licensees 
(7j)  Control  over  warehouse  receipts 

Producers,  producer  cooioera,tives ,  nerchants,  and  other 

financially  interested  parties  are  protected  "by  v/arehouse  receipts 

that  shovT  the  quantity,  quality,  and  condition  of  products  received 

into  storage.    Products  held  in  federally  licensed  warehouses 

nust  he  projjerly  ca.red  for  hy  the  v;arenouserian  so  as  to  preserve 

their  quality  and  condition,  or  the  Vv'a-rehousenan  nust  compensate 

the  holder  of  the  warehouse  receipt  for  losses  suffered,  except 

when  loss  results  through  fault  of  the.  v/arehousenan.  Because 

the  warehouse  receipts  are  frequently  used  for  financing 

purposes,   every  effort  is  directed  towa.rd  nalcing  then  un-  ■ 

questioned  collateral.    As  such,  they  are  "being  a.cccpted  a^nd 

demanded  "by  increa^sing  nunhers  of  lending  agencies  —  "both 

private  and  governnental. 
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The  United  States  Wfirehouse  Act  as  jjassed  in  Aiig-ast  1916 
provided  for  storing  cotton,  grain,  wool,  and  to'bacco  only.  Prior 
to  that  time,  a  rejor  proolem  of  the  farmer  was  how  to  store  a  crop 
and  at  the  sane  tine  have  it  in  such  condition  that  he  could  readily 
get  a  loan  on  it  at  the  bank»    His  proolen  was  met  in  part  through 
privately  owned  warehouses.    But  the  systen  of  unsui^ervised  ware- 
houses then  in  operation  was  open  to  a  great  nany  loose  practices 
and  a"buses.    Because  of  financial  failures,  fires,  and  illegal 
dealings  —  and  no  hond,  insurance,  nor  other  protection  to  apply 
to  the  products  —  heavy  losses  v;ere  sustained.    Besides  nany 
receipts  gave  such  neagre  infornation  and  failed  to  attach 
responsibility  to  the  v/arehcuscnan  that  they  v/ere  v/orthless  as 
collateral. 

The  passage  of  the  "^'/arehouse  Act  made  it  possible  for  the  ■ 
farmer  to  have  a  safe  place  v/here  he  could  take  his  crop,  store 
it,  and  get  a  warehouse  receipt  that  would  be  accepted  by  his  bank. ■ 

An  amendment  to  the  Act  in  1923  enlarged  the  scop©  of  the 
Act  to  apply  to  any  agricultural  product  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  might  consider  properly  storable  thereunder.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  fo\w  products  originally  eligible  for  storage  in 
Federally  licensed  viarohouses,  the  following  ?.ro  now  eligibio: 
nuts,  dry  edible  beajis,  broomcorn,  cottonseed,  bluegrass  seed, 
alfalfa  and  bent  grass  seed,  dried  fr^ait,  sirup,  C3.nned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  cold-pack  fruit,  and  cherries  in  brine. 

Amendments  to  enlarge  the  penality  sections  and  the  scope 
of  usefulness  of  the  Act  are  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Warehouse  recei-pts  carefully  controlled 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  Federal  warehouse  receipt 
must  contain  certain  information  not  generally  found  in  the  usual 
form  of  warehouse  receipt.     It  is  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
commodity  collateral  just  a,bout  what  a  G-overnment  bond  is  in  the 
field  of  securities.     It  positively  represents  the  product  in 
storage,  by  weight,  condition,  and  grade  except  when  the  depositor 
requests  the  omission  of  grade  from  a  receipt  issued  for  a  product 
the  identify  of  which  is  preserved  v;hile  in  storage.    Back  of  each 
receipt  is  the  v/arehouseman' s  financial  resjoonsibili ty  and  bond 
in  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Secreta.ry  of  Agriculture. 

Strict  control  is  exercised  in  issuing  receipts  and  in 
seeing  that  all  receipts  are  accounted  for.    No  warehouseman  can 
obtain  receipts  except  upon  orders  approved  by  the  Depa^rtment  and 
from  but  one  printer.     The  receipts  are  printed  on  paper  especially 
prepaored  for  the  Department.    The  paper  ma.nufa.cturer  is  under 
contract  with  the  G-ovornment  and  under  bond  to  guarantee  against 
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inpropor  disposition  of  any  of  this  paper*    The  printer  also  is 
■under  contract  with  the  Departnent  and  is  "bonded  to  g-o.arantee 
that  receipt  forns  ox*  hlarics  will  he  issued  only  to  persons  en- 
titled to  receive  then*    A  register  is  kept  of  all  receipt 
forns  that  arc  shipped  "by  the  printer,  and  these  forns  nust  "be 
accounted  for  hy  each  warehousenan  receiving  then. 

Investigation  and  supervision 

To  warehousenan  is  ohliged  to  "becone  licensed  under  the 
Warehou:n  Act,  since  the  law  is  not  nandatory»    'The  Secretary, 
on  the  ether  hand,  need  not  license  everyone  v/ho  applies.  A 
careful  investigation  is  nade  of  all  applicants,  with  a  view  to 
licensing  only  those  conrpetent  to  operate  a  v/arehouse  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Vfarehouse  Act  and  the  Secretary's 
regulat". ons.    The  investigation  covers  facilities,  reputation, 
and  flran'^ial  responsihility  of  the  applicant,  and  trained  person- 
nel wh'-.  can  properly  handle  and  care  for  coEunodities  that  might 
"be  offered  for  storage.     To  maintain  the  negotiahility  of  receipts 
it  is  essential  that  licensed  -warehouses  "be  manned  "by  an  honest 
personnel  conrpetent  to  sample,  inspect,  grade,  and  v/eigh  stored 
products.     This  is  particularly  necessary  v;ith  products  that 
might  deteriorate  rapidly  while  in  storage  uciless  they  receive 
proper  care. 

After  a  warehouse  he.s  been  licensed,  a  rigid  system  of 
supervision  is  maintained.     Close  ta.'b  is  kept  on  all  -warehousemen 
licensed  —  to  see  that  they  comply  with  the  lav;  and  with  the 
regolavions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Careful  investigation  of  prospective  licensees,  and  super- 
vision of  every  licensee,  particularly  of  the  warehousemen,  has 
gone  a  long  v/ay  tov;ard  avoiding  serious  losses  to  depositors.  As 
a  result  of  the  rigid  investigation  and  supervision,  no  losses  — 
insofar  as  the  Department  is  informed  —  have  "been  sustained  "by 
depositors  in  Federally  licensed  warehouses.     The  vs,lue  of  produce 
stored  in  these  warehouses  during  the  past  12  years  has  frequently 
exceeded  a  "billion  dollars  annually.    And  yet,  during  the  23  years 
in  v;hich  the  Act  has  "been  in  effect,  even  the  losses  paid  "by 
"bonding  companies  have  aggregated  less  than  $50,000.    This  contrasts 
sharply  v/ith  conditions  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act,  v/hen 
frequent  and  sometimes  large  losses  were  incurred  despite  chjarges 
paid.    Even  now,  losses  ta  depositors  of  agricultural  products  in 
v/arehouses  not  Federally  licensed  sometimes  rim  into  su"bstantial 
figures.    While  the  loss  ratio  has  "been  negligi"ble  -"Jinder  the 
Warehouse  Act,  d^oring  the  period  of  its  administration  storage 
charges  have  materially  decreased.    A  direct  result  of  the  Act 
then  is  that  while  the  farmer  has  received  the  "best  type  of  col- 
lateral in  "nistory,  in  the  same  period  his  losses  ajid  storage 
costs  have  "been  ma^terially  reduced. 
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Increased  .jDema,nA  for  ,  SerTice 

Sach  yGar  finds  the  ser%'icG  covering  wider  territory* 
D-'orin^  1938  tlie  incroasc  in  licensed  gTc„in- storage  capacity  was 
about  25  percent,  and  tha.t  for  cotton  storage  was  a"bout  35  per- 
cent.   At  the  end  of  Viaiy  1939  cotton-storage  capacity  licensed 
was  sufficient  to  permit  approximately  9  million  "bales  to  "be 
stored  at  one  time.    The  licensed  capacity  for  storing  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  increased  about  250  percent  during  the 
calendar  year  1938,  and  wool  storage  capacity  gained  about  400 
percent » 

During  the  first  12  year s licensing  of  grain  elevators 
made  rather  slow- progress  because  of  resistance  in  the  trade  and 
particularly  at  terminal  markets.    Until  about  2  yeo.rs  a,g0)  Omaha 
was  the  only  terminal  market  at  which  grain  elevators  v/erc 
federally  licensed*     Since  then,  however,  licensing  of  grain 
elGV<atorG  has  progressed  so  that  at  St»  Louis  a.nd  Chicago  prac-  " 
ticall,;  all  public  storage  elevators  arc  operating  under  the 
Federal  Act,  and  Bu.fi'alo  is  substantially  increasing  its  federal- 
ly licensed  storage  ca.pacity  to  care  for  the  1959  crop.     In  the 
grain  producing  areas  and  at  sub-terruinal  points,  more  and  more 
grain  warehouses  are  licensed  each  year. 

V^ide  use  by  Federal  a^<-encies 

G-ovcmmental  agencies  have  come  more  and  more  to  rely  on 
Federal  vrareho^ise  receipts  as  security  -  for  loans.    Each  year  such 
agencies  as  the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  rely 
increasingly  on  the  Federal  warehouse  receipt.    Under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  boards  of  tra.de  are  obliged  to  recognize  the  Federal 
receipt  in  connection  with  futures  contracts.    The  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  generally  h^ave  shovm  a  preference  for  Federal  v/arehouse 
receipts.    Many  commorciral  banks  v/ill  not  accept  any  other  form  of 
receijjt.    Most  Federal  lending  a^gencies  will  accept  receipts  issued 
under  the  Federal  Vlarehoiise  Act  ^^rithout  question  while  it  is  not  at 
all  uncomm.on  for  them  to  impose  certain  terms  upon  non-f ederally 
licensed  warehousemen  before  their  receipts  will  be  accepted. 

All  Tparties  a.ro  -pro  tec  tod 

The  Federal  Warehouse  Act  gives  the  producers  of  a<gricultural 
products,  the  producers'   cooperative  associations,  the  merchandiser 
of  agricultural  products,  and  the  financier  of  these  interests,  a 
form  of  warehouse  receipt  that  protects  all  parties.     It  also  pro- 
vides a  sampling,  v/eighing,  and  inspection  service  that  gives  to 
the  loroducer,  the  merchandiser,  and  the  bank,  definite  a.nd  respon- 
sible information  relative  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
products  covered  by  warehouse  receipts.     It  further  assures  these 
interests  that  the  products,  while  stored  under  Federal  receipts, 
Urill  be  properly  cared  for  or  just  compensation  will  bo  made  for 

losses  susta.ined  and  for  which  the  warehouseman  is  legally  lia.blo. 

*  *  * 
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I    N    P    0    R    M    A    T    I    0  IT 


Marketing    Infornation    Sect,  ion 
Marvin  M, Sands tron    In  Char.-c^e 


•  Tile  purpose  of  the  information  activities  is  to  give 
timely,  adequate,  and  effective  dissemination  to  material  that 
originates  within  the  Service,  and  to  distrioute  the  information 
througrc  the  media  "best  adapted  for  reaching  groups  that  have  dif- 
ferent requirements. 

A  major  role  of  the  Agriculturs.1  Marketing  Service  is 
fact-finding  and  fact-disseminating.     In  such  an  agency,  the 
preparing,  editing,  disscmina-ting,  and  coordinating  of  "basic  in- 
formation plays  an  important  part.    Farmers,  distrihiitors ,  and 
consumers  are  kept  informed  of  the  services  availahle  to  them» 

The  activities  of  the  Marketing  Information  Section  may  he 
classified  as  (l)  editorial,   (2)  general  information,  and  (3)  re- 
lated research.    G-eneral  informational  activities  include  assistance 
given  to  marketing  specialists  in  the  preparation  of  their  material 
for  puhlication,  development  and  coordination  of  press  and  radio 
material  disseminated  from  the  509  field  offices  and  from.  Washing- 
ton, initiation  and  preparation  of  material  for  popular  distribution, 
and  a  "spot"  information  service  provided  "by  correspondence,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  in  person. 
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Ori;g:in  of  Work 

Tho  inf ornational  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  are  the  direct  outgrov/tli  of  the  information 
service  established  within  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  1922.    At  that  time  persons  who  were  working  on  economic 
information  for  distribution  to  the  general  puhlic  were  "brought 
together  in  one  service  unit  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist 
in  information. 

Nuxierous  changes  have  been  made  since  1922  in  the  type 
of  services  performed.    Major  changes  wore  mrade  in  1937  v/hen 
duplicate  reports  wore  eliminpted,  new  reports  devoloiDcd,  and 
old  reports  revitalized  in  order  to  interpret  and  present 
more  adequately  and  effectively  the  salient  facts  originating 
withi^j  the  Bureau.    A  radio  specialist  was  added  to  the  staff 
to  develop  further  and  coordinate  the  expanding  work  in  this 
field. 

Effective  July  1,  1939,  the  Division  of  Economic 
Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  was  divided 
with  a  part  of  the  staff  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Marketing 
Information  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Editorial ■ 

V/henever  •  groups  of  workers  with  different  trsdning  are 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reports  for  public  dissemination 
and  wherever  services  are  performed  for  economic  groups,  there 
is  a  need  for  editorial  service  and  of  coordination. 

The  editorial  work  involves  the  editing  and  final 
I^reparation  of  manuscr^-x^ts  of  the  Service  offered  for  printing 
by  the  Department,  the  editing  of  special  reports  and  speeches 
for  processing  (mimeographing,  multilithing,  mult i graphing, 
etc.),  and  the  review  of  technical  and  po^Dular  articles  sub- 
mitted by  the  specialists  for  outside  publication.     Its  purpose 
is  to  assure  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  the  information  issued 
with  due  regard  to  (l)  departmental  and  organizational  policy 
and  regulations,  (2)  coordination  of  subject  matter  with  that 
of  other  Bureaus  in  the  Department,  and  (3)  the  medium  to  be  ■ 
eriployed  and  groups  to  bo  served. 
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All  manuscripts  sulDinitted  for  publication  in  the 
several  printed  end  mimeographed  series  are  revievred  as  to 
subject  matter  in  relation  to  the  intondGd  purpose  of  the 
publication,  to  other  v/ork  of  the  Service,  and  to  work  of  the 
Department.    Whon  necessary  adjustments  have  been  made,  the 
manuscripts  are  edited  for  adec[uatG  and  effective  treatment, 
general  policy,  arid  grammatica.1  and  rhetorical  form*  Il- 
lustrative material  is  selected  in  the  form  of  charts  or 
photographs.    Later  the  proofs  are  read,  the  layout  is 
prepared  and  the  distribution  plans  made  and  completed. 

The  ma,rketing  specialists  are  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  their  material  —  to  make  it  more  readable, 
more  understandable,  more  effective.    Adjustments  are  sug- 
gested to  the  subject-matter  specialists.    Ko  material  is 
issued  without  final  approval  of  the  specialists. 

G-eneral  Information 

Information  based  upon  the  vork  of  the  organization 
and  intended  for  public  dissemination  is  cleared  through  the 
Marketing  Information  Section.     The  material  is  reviev/ed  for 
■accuracy,  adeq_uacy,  and  style-,    for  release  as  bulletins, 
reports,  handbooks,  service  and  regulatory  announcements, 
periodicals,  releases,  etc.    The  information  is  intended  for 
farmers,  consumers,  businessmen,  marketing  specialists, 
educators,  nev;spapers,  etc.    M.ailing  lists  are  m.aintained 
for  those  who  request  specific  reports,  and  the  lists  are 
circularized  each  yea-r  in  order  that  there  v/ill  be  no  vz-aste 
nor  duplicate  distribution.    Attention  is  given  in  a 
supervisory  and  coordinating  capacity  to  material  originating 
in  and  disseminated  by  the  field  offices. 

Salient  facts  are  presented  by  radio,  press,  graphs, 
and  exhibits.    Major  reports  are  summarized  for  press  and 
radio  use.    A  laboratory  is  mainta-ined  for  obtaining  pertinent 
photographs  and  for  duplica.ting  graphic  material.  Exhibits 
are  planned  for  important  expositions  and  fairs. 

An  active  "spot"  informa^tion  service  is  provided  for 
those  who  write,  telephone,  telegraph,  or  ca.ll  in  person. 
Copies  of  reports,  bulletins,  regulations,  etc.,  are  readily 
accessible.     Such  activities  a-re  vital  in  a  fact-disseminating, 
service  agency. 
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Modern  nethods  of  dlsseninating  naterial  ere  "being 
increasingly  used,  notalily  the  radio,  "by  which  crop  and 
livestock  narkot  infcrnation  can  "be  sent  directly  into  the 
farn  hone  as  fast  as  conditions  change  in  the  market* 
Peed  crop  and  market  reports  have  "been  broadcast  regularly 
for  approxinately  20  years.    But  in  the  past  few  years, 
coincident  with  the  decided  increase  in  the  nunlDcr  of  farn 
hones  having  radios,  the  nur.i'ber  of  stations  carrying  such 
reports  has  materially  increased.    According  to  the  in- 
formation o"btaincd  through  questionnaires  sent  out  in  early 
1939  to  each  of  the  726  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  nunher  of  stations  are 
"broa.dcasting  daily  narkot  information  —  most  of  which  is 
gathered  and  issued  "by  the  Agricu.ltural  Marketing  Service. 
A  r  ic'io  specialist  develoijs  a,nd  coordinates  this  work,  in 
Was-'iington  and  in  the  field. 

Material  for  scheduled  jjrograr.s  and  daily  market 
flashes  is  prepared  rog"ula.rly  for  Nation-wide  and  regional 
networks,  and  for  local  stations.    As  many  radio  stations 
are  located  a  considera"ble  distance  fron  terminal  markets, 
they  are  supplied  with  authentic  market  reports  through 
arrangements  made  with  major  press  associations  to  carry 
these  reports  to  the  stations  they  serve.  Wherever 
possi"ble,  arrangements  are  made  for  local  "broadcasts  to 
originate  in  the  field  office,  with  —  if  possible  —  the 
market  reporter  talking  directly  to  farmers.     From  Washington, 
a  "swing  of  the  markets"  program  is  given  Nation-wide  distribution. 
This  is  a  daily  4-minute  market  digest  carried  on  the  National 
Farm  and  Homo  Hour  by  r.ore  than  100  radio  stations.     The  digest 
consists  of  market  comr.onts  and  prices  on  butter,  eggs,  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  livestock,  and  selected  fruits  and  vegetables; 
the  comments  also  include  prices  and  other  information  ob- 
tained at  seasonally  important  shipping  points. 

Research 

Research  work  in  inf orr.vation  is  directed  toward 
developing  plans  and  methods  for  the  most  adequate  and 
effective  way  of  informing  various  interested  ^croups  of  the 
facts  developed  in  the  organization,  of  the  services  available, 
and  hov^  these  services  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  involves  keeping  abreast  of  new  techniques  in  writing, 
in  TiOdia,  and  in  the  most  rapid  and  effective  Ticans  of 
disseminating  the  information.     It  also  involves  methods  of 
testing  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  forms  and  media 
used. 
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A  stu(3y  of  listener- interest  was  made  in  1938  in 
Michigan,  lov/ai  Inliana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  to  ascrertain 
the  use  "being  nade  of  nar3cet  nevs  loroadcasts  and  to  o"btain 
information  that  would  enable  the  Deprirtnont  and  radio 
stations  to  r^ivrt  farmers  the  irarket  information  they  need 
Gud  want  in  the  daily  conduct  of  their  "businesses* 

Periodicalw3 

In  addition  to  the  handling  of  oo-py  for  releases, 
reports,  aiid  printed  "bulletins,  tho  Markoting  Information 
Sect-ion  gathers  and  prepares  copy  for  two  periodicals:  Crops 
and  HarkQts,  and  Marketing  Activities* 

Crops  and  Market^  is  a  printed  monthly  publication  of 
the  Departi:.ent  of  Agriculture.    It  carries  the  monthly  crop 
report,  and  market  statistics  on  livestock^  meats,  wool, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  grain^  feed  ar.d  seed,  and 
cotton*     Included  are  prices  received  "by  farmers,  information 
on  at^'-i cultural  income,  and  special  material  of  a  marl:© ting  and 
economic  nature*    Distribution  is  limited  by  public  resolution 
57  tc  Department  employees.,  staff  members  of  agricultural 
colleges,  cooperators,  agricultural  libraries,  and  the  press* 
Copies  may  be  obtained  regalcirly  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  G-overnment  Printing  Office,  at  a  subscription 
price  of  $1  per  year  (foreign  rate  $1.50). 

Marketing;  Activities  is  a  processed  publication  issued 
about  the  tenth  of  each  month.     It  is  designed  tc  keep 
marketing  officials  and  marketing  specialists  —  and  the  general 
public  —  informed  as  to  current  service,  technical  research, 
and  related  projects  in  the  field  of  marketing*    Roouosts  for 
the  publiccatlon  should  be  made  to  Agricul"&ural  Marketing 
Service.     (Prior  to  July  1939,  Marketing  Activities  had  been 
issued  as  a  weekly  since  March  1921.     It  was  designed  to 
serve  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  marketing  infcrmr.tion 
betv/een  marketing  specialists  of  the  Federal  and  State 
departments  of  agriculture.     In  addition  to  the  exchange" 
information,  Marketing  Activities  now  carries  special 
articles  dealing  v/ith  the  various  phases  of  marketing  — 
standardisation,  inspection,  packing,  grading,  labeling, 
handling,  market  reporting,  m.arket  statistics,  etc.). 

Copy  is  prepared  for  the  P  (&  S  Docket,  a  monthly 
report  of  new  dockets  issued  and  action  tal^:en  on  pending 
cases  under  the  Packers  and  Stcck^/ards  Act. 
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A  house  organ,  "Tlao  MS  Nows,"  is  j^^roparod  for  dis- 
trilDution  to  staff  nor.i'bcrs  only.     It  is  designed  particular- 
ly to  keep  the  field  staff  inforned  of  activities  within 
the  Service  and  of  related  Dopartnental  work. 


A  list  of  reports  issued  regularly  "by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  may  loe  olDta.ined 
upon  request  to  the  Marketing  Infornation 
Section,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.D.A,, 
V/ashington,  D.  C. 

A  list  of  printed  publications  prepared  l.')y 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  issued  as 
Dopartnent  bulletins,  circultirs,  leaflets,  service 
and  regulatory  announcenents,  etc.,  also  is  avail- 
able uxDon  request. 

Special  rex)orts  issued  fron  tine  to  tine  are 
referred  to  in  the  nonthly  publication  "Marketing 
Activities." 


*  *  * 
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Division  of  Busirxoss  Adninistration 
Y,  J.  Eur;hGs       ■    In  Charge' 


Tho  Division  of  Business  Adninistra-tion  is  ths  central 
organization  of  .  the  Service  res^oonsiDle  for  all  operating  pro- 
cedure.    The  work  is  hanilei  through  tho  sections  of  Budget  and 
Accoujits,  Personnel,  Procurenent,  Machine  Tahulaticn,  Mails  and 
Piles,  Telegraph,  Vise,  and  Technological  Investigations.  Those 
are  service  units  for  the  various  adninistrative  divisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  on  riatters  relating  to  the 
ohtaining  and  placencnt  of  personnel,  handling  of  fiscal  and 
a-ccoT^jiting  na.tters,  obtaining  supplies  and  equipment,  the 
rental  and  naintenanco  of  quarters,  the  routing  and  clearance 
of  correspondence,  and  tho  estahlishnont  a.nd  conduct  of  the 
necessary  proced-ujrc  associated  with  these  activities. 

The  Business  Manager  and  his  staff  also  serve  as  con- 
sultants to  the  adninistrative  office  and  the  division  leaders 
on  natters  of  policy  and  procedure.  '  Joint  operating  connittees 
are  naintained  in  certain  cities  to  handle  operating  prolDlens 
of  general  interest  to  all  units  located  at  one  point  in  the 
city. 
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A  Section  of  Budget  and  Accounts  handles  all  fiscal  and 
accoimting  activities  of  the  Service.  It  is  divided  into  four 
units,  namely »  bookkeeping  and  accoiuits,  administrative  audit, 
"budget  estimates  and  reports,  and  pp.yroll. 

The  Section  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  control  of 
all  appropr lasted,  transferred,  and  trust  funds  allotted  to  or 
received  by  the  Service  for  direct  expenditure.     It  pasees  upon 
the  legality  and  the  propriety  of  all  payments  made  from  funds 
of  the  A{rricultural  Marketing  Service  involving  the  audit  of 
approxima.tely  40,000  vouchors  yearly.     The  v/ork  includes  the 
keeping  of  time  and  leave  records  and  the  preparation  of 
payrolls  for  all  eniployees.    Responsibilities  also  include 
the  r^rep^aration  of  estimates  and  budgets  for  presentation  to 
the  Office  of  Budget  a.nd  S'inance,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
to  Congress.    All  letters  of  authorization  for  travel  or 
other  expenditure  of  funds  issued  in  the  Service  are  carefully 
examined  to  see  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal 
Iraws,  Decisions  of  the  Com];Dtroller  G-enoralj  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  administrative  regulations  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Central  acco'imting  records  and  controls  are  maintained 
for  all  administrative  units  of  the  Service. 

Personnel  Administration 

The  Personnel  Section  is  responsible  for  the  general 
personnel  administration  of  the  organization,  involving  recruit- 
ment, selection,  appointment,  and  orientation  of  new  e.ni-jloyees; 
the  classification  of  positions,  determination  of  gu£ilifi  cat  ions 
of  new  employees  for  appointment  and  of  present  employees  for 
promotion  and  reassignment,  and  the  jjlacement  of  new  and 
present  employees  in  proper  and  adequate  work  a.ssignments ;  the 
inrprovement  of  employee  relations  and  development  of  morale, 
handling  of  e.m]-)loyee  complaints,  and  preparation  of  recommendation 
for  disciplinary  actions  in  cases  of  misconduct,  infraction  of 
the  regulations,  etc.     Safety  measures  are  promoted  among 
ei-iployoes  for  their  protection  and  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Service.     ITcw  procedures,  policies,  and  techniques  for  effectivo 
personnel  admini-:trat ion  are  developed,  also  now  programs  of 
personnel  activity. 
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Procurer.ent 

A  Procurer.ent  Section  handles  all  matters  incident 
to  the  procurcinent  of  oquipncnt,  farnitiiTG,  supplies,  sta- 
tionery, ?jid  services,  involving  the  preparation  and  issu- 
ance of  Tjurchase  orders,  reviov/ing  and  certifying  vouchors 
for  payment,  a-nalysis  and  preparation  of  jjroposals  for 
"bids  and  rccomenda-t'ions  for  av/rrds,  and  rcviev/ing  and  ap- 
proving requisitions  for  supplies  and  shop  requests.  The 
V7ork  further  involves  the  initiation  and  handling  of  leases 
covering  connercial  space;  the  maintenance  of  contracts 
vith  the  prox^er  G-cvernnent  agencies  on  matters  relating  to 
'federally  assigned  space.    Handled  also  are  all  contra,cts 
for     --.rvice  incident  to  general  OTperaticn,  and  proper 
records  of  nonexp^endahle  and  scmiexpenda"ble  property  are 
kept. 

Other  Operating;  Activities 

A  Section  of  Mails  and  Files  is  responsible  for 
the  receiving,  handling,  recording,  and  delivery  of  all 
r.ail  received  in  the  Service;  the  collecting,  handling, 
pjid  dispatching  of  all  outgoing  mail;  a.nd  the  filing  and 
ma,intaining  of  permanent  records  on  all  correspondence 
and  related  material  received  and  dispatched. 

"^ise  Section  reviews  all  outgoing  correspondence 

prepared  in  the  various  divisions  to  see  that  it  conforms 

to  ap'oroved  style  and  policy,  and  is  in  a-ccordancc  with 
esta"hlished  procedure. 

A  Toclinolo,~ical  Investigations  Section  plans  and 
develops  various  types  ci  a.pparatus  and  la.ooratory  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  ijropor  conduct  of  the  technical 
responsihilities  of  the  Agricultural  Me.rkcting  Service 
incident  to  the  standardization,  insjoection,  a^nd  grading 
of  agricultura.1  products  -and  related  activities.     In  some 
instpjices  various  types  of  appliencoB  and  equipment  are 
constracted  and  investigations  and  exijoriments  in  the  techno 
logical  Laboratory  and  in  the  field  are  conducted. 
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A  Mp.chine  Tal^ulating;.  r?,nd. Cprniputinf^,  Section  is 
engaged  in  the  mechanical  ta'oulation  of  data  for  the 
various  Divisions t 

A  TelePTaph  Section  handles  the  activities  con- 
nected v/ith  the  operation  of  the  Service's  leased  wire 
market  news  system^ 
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REGULATORY  LAWS 
adnini stored  "by 
ACrRICULTUR/YL  M:\RK3TING-  SERVICE 

Act  of  Augi..ist  11,  1916;  39  Stat,  482  (U.  S.  arain  Standards 
Act).     To  regulate  i:.iterstatc  traffic  in  ^rain.    Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  A;;;riculturo  to  estaolish  official  standards  for  ^rain 
ana  to  license  inspectors  to  apply  such  standards.     Requires  the 
use  of  the  official  standards  in  interstate  and  foreign  comerce 
v/hen  rx^-^.Ti.  is  sold  "by  grade. 

Act  of  Aug^.ist  11,  1916;  39  Stat.  486  (U.  S.  Warehouse  Act). 
Amended  o'uly  25,  1919;  Teliruary  23,  1923;  and  March  2,  1931, 
Authorizes  the  licensing  of  pulDlic  v/arehousenen  to  store  agricul- 
t"'ural  products  noving  in  interstate  coin.vierce;  requires  licensed 
v;arehouser.ien  to  maintain  "bonds;  authorizes  the  licensing  of 
samplers,  v/eighers,  and  f^jraders;  permits  inspection  of  licensed 
warehouses;  specifics  the  information  to  "bo  shown  on  a  warehouse 
receipt  issued  under  the  Act;  and  provides  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act. 

Act  01  Aue?ust  11,   1916;  39  Stat.  475  (U.  S.   Cotton  Eutures 
Act),    •\menied  March  4,  1919;  May  31,   1920;  Eohruary26,  1927. 
Requires  the  use  :;f  Eoderal  standards  in  futures  trading  in  cotton. 
Provides  that  cotton  tendered  in  settlement  of  futures  contra-cts 
m.ust  first  "be  classed  "by  officers  of  the  G-overiiFient  on  the  "basis 
of  the  standards  esta"blished  "by  the  Department. 

Act  of  August  31,  1916;  39  Stat.  673  (U.S. Standard  Container 
Act) .     Amended  June  11,  1934,  48  Stat.  930.     To  estaolish  standards 
for  Climax  "baskets  of  two-,  four-,  and  tv/elve- quart  sizes,  as  well 
as  standard  containers  for  sm.all  fruits,  "t'orries,  and  vegetables. 

Act  of  Aufr'ust  9,  1939;  53  Stat.  1275  (Eoderal  Seed  Act) . 
Controls  the  cup.lity  of  all  im^Dorted  agricultural  seeds  and 
vegeta'Ole  seeds;  restricts  ii.:porta.tions  of  screenings,  and  of 
seeds  containing  noxious-v/eed  seeds;  requires  complete  and  cor- 
rect la"beling  of  seeds  shipped  in  interstate  comjnerce;  restricts 
the  movement  of  noxious-weed  seeds  in  interstate  commerce;  pro- 
hi"bits  false  advertising  as  to  seeds  r:Oving  interstate,  (Super- 
sedes Pederal  Seed  Act  of  August  1912,  as  ai-iended. ) 

Act  of  May  23,  1908;  35  Stat.  254  (Dairy  Exports  Act) .  To 
prom.otc  commerce  with  foreign  countries  in  connection  v/ith  5.airy 
products  "by  preventing  the  exportation  of  such  x'roducts  unless  the 
same  shall  have  "been  inspected  a.nd  certified. 
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Act  of  August  15,  1921;  42  Stat.  159  (Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act).    Anendod  May  5,  1926;  May  17,  1935  (Agricultural 
Apx)ropriatiori  Act);  and  Aur]p.ist  14,  1935  (Live  Poultry  Ancndnent) . 
Provides  for  the  rCi.".iilation  and  correction  of  unfair  practices, 
including]:  monopolies,  on  tl.ie  part  of  packers  oni::ai:;:ed  in  inter- 
state connerco  in  tlio  purchase  of  livestock  and  the  sale  of 
neat  and  other  pach.in.":-house  products.    Authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  prcscriho  reasonable  rates  for  scrvicGB  of 
stocl^yard  corpci?aics ,  livestock  cornnission  fir:.is,  and  poiiltry 
licensees,  and  to  connect  unfair,  imjustly  discrininatory ,  or 
deceptive  practices  or  devices  on  the  part  of  stockyard 
conpanies,  rCf-^ist rants,  and  poultry  licensees. 

Act  of  March  4,-  192:5;  42  Stat.  1517  (IJ.  S>  Cotton 
Standards  Act) .    Tc  rcijiilato  transa.ct ions  in  Anerican  cotton 
in  interstate  and  forei(^;n  conncrce;  requires  the  use  of  the 
official  cotton  standards  and  linters  standards  in  all  trans- 
actions in  such  cdnnorco  wherein  any  standard  descr ij;tions  are 
used.    Provides  for  the  sale  of  copies  of  the  standards  to  the 
puhlic.    Provides  for  classification  of  cotton  and  cotton 
linters,  and  for  the  licensing  of  classers. 

Act  of  March  7-,  1927;  44  Stat.  1355  (Produce  A;f-:ency 
•    '^"^  prevent  a;i>:.nts  roceivin^r  and  scllinr^;:,  on  hcho.lf 
of  shippers,  fruits,  vo.^etahles,  r.clons,  £ind  dairy  and  poultry 
products  in  interstate  connerco  failing  truly  and  correctly 
to  accoimt  therefor.     The  act  also  forhids  the  destroying  or 
d"aj:iping  of  such  produce  without  good  and  sufficient  cause  and 
the  making  of  falt.e  reports  regarding  the  reccx^tion  and 
disposition  of  such  ]:roduce. 

Act  of  March  3,  1927;  44  Stat.  1372  (Cotton  Grade  and 
S t aiD lo  Statistics  Act).    Amended  April  13,  1937.     To  collect 

and  TAihlish  statistics  of  the  grade  and  stajjle  length  of 
cotton.    Anendmentof  1937  provides  for  classification  and 
market  news  services  to  x'3?oducer  grou^os  organized  for  cotton 
improvement. 

■   Act  of  May  21,  1923;  45  Stat.  687  (U.  S.  Standard 
Container  Act) .     To  fix  standards  for  ham^^ers,  round  stave 
"baskets,  and  sx)lint  "baskets  for  fruits  and  vegeta'olos. 

Act  of  May  17,  1928;  45  Stat.  593  (Vfool  Standards  Act). 
Authori7.os  the.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  certain  funds 
for  v:ool  standards  and  for  other  ijurposes.     (Ponds  now  ex- 
haust e:l) .    Authorizes  reasonable  charges  for  practical  forr.s 
of  grades  of  v/ool. 

Act  of  January  14,  1929;  45  Stat.  1079.     (Tobacco  Stocks 
and  Standards  Act) .    Amended  July  14,  1932;  and  August  27,  1935. 
Provides  for  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  tobacco. 
Authorizes  Secretary  of  Ai-:^ri culture  to  establish  standards  for 
the  classification  of  tobacco. 
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Act  of  June  10,  1930;  46  Stat.  5S1  ( P or i ^hpJ )  1  o  A^r i cul turpi 
Connoditios  Act  of  1920).     Anondod  April  lo,  1934;  Juiie  19,  1936; 
Aurust  '^0,  1937;  Juno  23,  1933.     To  suppress  unfair  and  fraudulent 
practices  in  tlie  carkctin-^;  cf  frosh  fruits  and  vego tables  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  coLu-iorce,  aixnc,^  such,  practices  'aeing  rejection 
or  fcailiire  to  deliver  without  reasonable  cause,  the  nakint^  of  a 
false  or  nisleadinf;  stateucnt  for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  failure 
truly  and  correctly  to  account,  .^nd  nisrepresentation  of  the  grade, 
quality,  or  condition  of  fruits  or  vegetables.    Requires  all  con- 
r.iission  riiercliants,  dealers,  and  brokers  who  handle  fresh  fruits 
and/or  ve^eta'ues,  in  interstate  cr  foreign  comer cc,  to  secure 
a  license  fron  the  Lepartnent  of  Agriculture. 

Act  of  Jmio  10,  1933;  48  Stat.  1^3  (Srcoort  Arj-r.le  and  Pear 
Act).    Tc  protect  the  reputation  of  AnGrican-grov/n  apples  and  pea^rs 
in  foreign  markets,  and  to  prevent  deception  cr  r.isrepresenta.tion 
as  to  the  quality  of  such  products.    Requires  insxDoction  and  cer- 
tification by  the  U.  S.  Departr/iont  of  Ac-Ti cult-arc. 

Act  of  Aw-:ust  23,  1935;  49  Stat.  731  (Tobacco  Ins-)ection 
Act).    To  elininate  speculation,  nanipulation,  c-nd  control  of 
transactions  involving  the  sale  of  tobacco  as  connonly  concbacted 
at  auction  narkets.    Provides  for  narket  ncv/s  and  a  free  inspection 
service  at  desi^^ated  'markets,  and  for  the  demons traticn  of  tobacco 
grades  to  fari.iCrs  and  others. 

Act  of  June  1936.     (Peanut  Statistics  Act).  Aiiended 

May  12,  1938.  Provides  for  collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
of  x^canuts. 

"Pa-^n  Products  liisijoction  Act."     Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  can  i OS  o.uthcrity  to  inspect  and  certify  to  the  class,  quality, 
and  condition  of  perishable  farn  products,  a.t  cost. 
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